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Forward—All Together 


By J. Ramsay MacDonald 


Prime Minister of Great Britain 


| AM very glad to respond to the invitation to send 
a message to Rotary International, not only because | 
value the friendship of a great many of its members, 
but because I regard its work for international under- 
standing and coéperation as of the highest importance. 
Any greeting that I send must therefore begin with 
warm appreciation of all that it is doing and with an 
expression of hope that the work will be carried on 
successfully. 

The business man should take a foremost place in 
the ranks of the ambassadors of world peace. Anyone 
who has been striving to that end has had to meet with 
much discouragement from quarters which seem to 
have no appreciation of the dificult and delicate ways 
that have to be trodden. The only sure way is the road 
of mutual confidence. Between nations, fear and suspi- 
cion are the barriers put up by mischievous hands to 
obstruct the road of goodwill which we are building 
with so much labor. 

The problems with which the world is confronted 
can only be solved by international codperation, and 
now more than ever is there both need and opportunity 
for the exercise of high endeavor and mutual confidence. 

I look to Rotary International as a valuable ally 
and I repeat my heartiest hopes for the triumph of 


both your work and your spirit. 
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“Our whole civilization seems t 
have been struck by a tidal wave.” 














A Credo for a New Day 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


| IE STORIES are conflicting. The news is not 


very dependable. Nevertheless enough comes filtering 
through to give us a fairly clear idea about the 
situation. And the picture that stands revealed before 
our eyes is one that fills our hearts with a sudden 
sense of sickening despair. These endless speeches, 
these endless editorials, these endless scoldings, these 
incredible sermons that fulminate anathema against 
all those who fail to share the prejudices of the hour: 
what in the name of Merciful Heaven has struck 
our planet? 

There are... but why go on? Every citizen who 
reads the daily papers knows whereof I sing. 

The world is sadly out of gear. Our whole civiliza- 
tion seems to have been struck by a tidal wave. 

It is easy, very easy, to sit safely on the grandstand 
of our own comparative safety and to shake our heads 
and say, “Nay, nay, such things should never be 
allowed.” But that gets us nowhere. 

It is better to bow our heads in humility and say, 


“There but for the grace of God, go we ourselves.” 


The Golden-Calf-Sweepstakes are 





over—and now is the time for a 


fresh appraisal of what we have 


lost and how we Cahn recover it. 


Meanwhile, as the good Lord, being eminently fair 
and reasonable in all such matters, greatly prefers to 
help those who at least make an effort at helping 
themselves, I would like to make just one practical 
suggestion. 

The other day I went to see a movie. I rarely go to 
see the movies. As a rule I can never quite make out 
whether the average movie was written by half-wits 
for the benefit of children or by children for the 
benefit of half-wits. But I was told that I absolutely 
must go and see that movie and when intelligent 
friends tell me that I absolutely and positively must 
go and see something, I obey orders. 

It was a marvelous performance. I enjoyed it im- 
mensely. I had seen it in London as a play. For once, 
the screen was better than the stage. You probably 
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eeen it yourself. It is called “Cavalcade” and it 

story of England during the last forty years. 
sins with the muddle of the Boer War. It ends 
‘the muddle of the Great War. Here and there, 


ee 

are fashes which showed that the old English 
spirit which had conquered a world was not yet dead. 
But the whole play, as well as the screen performance, 
was decidedly in a minor key. 

\: the end was a scene of great beauty. It is New 
Year's eve. The old couple, their children gone, are 
once more together. The church bells are ringing. 
From the distant docks the noise of a thousand sirens 


; itself felt rather than heard. But in that old 

ned room (old-fashioned in spite of all renova- 

two people are thinking of the past and of 
future. Then the woman gets up. She proposes a 
toast, a toast to that “new” England for which they 
have made those terrible sacrifices of the past. I am 
quoting from memory. I was too deeply moved to 
remember the words in detail. But the toast that was 
really a prayer spoke of a country that once more 
should know “Dignity, Greatness, Peace.” 

Let us be honest with ourselves. All over the world 
we watch the spread of greed and hatred and of a 
persistent and mean sort of cruelty that makes the 
weaker ones the victims of their stronger opponents. 
The firing squad has taken the place of argument. 
Imprisonment without trial disposes of all those who 
fail to share the prejudices of the majority. Economic 
pograms kill their thousands as effectively (if less 
speedily) as the old-fashioned pograms that were the 
outdoor sport of the Little Father’s merry hordes 
of Cossacks. 

But can we who live in the United States say 
with absolute conviction that our own house is in 
perfect order? 


[ am not going to talk about the economic aspects 


“The Middle Class is now fighting for its existence with its back 
against a fast crumbling wall, and its case seems well-nigh hopeless.” 





of the case. The whole country has become one 





vast economic debating society and that part of our 
troubles I for one am willing to leave to Washington. 


For the moment at least. 


Bu man does not live by bread alone. We of the 
United States had ideals, once. The men and women 
who started this great experiment in the realm of a 
social democracy were sincerely convinced that they 
were making a contribution to the sum total of 
human happiness that the world, thus far, had never 
seen. They were philosophers, but the hard realities 
of the frontier had made them skeptical of mere theo 
retical improvements. The United States was to be a 
country where people should not only make a bette: 
living than anywhere else but should also be able to 
devote themselves to a higher mode of living with a 
much greater degree of freedom. They realized that 
all people are not endowed with the same mental 
capacities but, within the realm of his own possi 
bilities, each citizen should be given full scope for 
development. 

The statistics of the last forty years are there to 
prove the complete futility of that noble dream. This 
was to be a country of equal opportunities and ther 
fore, as people proudly said, a country of the Middle 
Class. That Middle Class is melting away before our 
very eyes. A few of our neighbors have grown im 
mensely wealthy. But many millions have joined the 
disinherited. The Middle Class is now fighting for its 
existence with its back against a fast-crumbling wall, 
and its case seems well-nigh hopeless. 

How did this come about? The reason is apparent 
to any one with sufficient courage to face the facts. 
We sold our spiritual birthright for a couple of tickets 
in the Golden-Calf-Sweepstakes. We turned our back 


deliberately upon the old place of worship where we 
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were taught the uncomfortable doctrine that the 
Gods will give us everything in return for a certain 
amount of honest sweat, and we listened to the false 
prophets who preached the nefarious doctrine that 
success was the sole standard of merit. In a perfunc- 
tory fashion we still told our children that virtue was 
its own reward and honesty and decency were quali- 
ties which paid generous dividends. But none of us 
practiced what we preached for “we lived but once” 
and “you know how it is,” and even if we ourselves 
rushed after the grab-bag—well, we could always pla- 
cate our conscience with the thought that we did it 
“for the sake of the wife and the kiddies.” 

Until, except in a very few professions, “mediocrity 
plus a certain amount of industry” became the recipe 
that promised to guarantee the highest degree of 
practical success for the least amount of trouble. Our 
civic administrations became a by-word for graft. 
Our national government fell into the hands of dis- 
honest servants, of whom one had to be sent to jail 
like a common felon while two others had to be dis- 
missed in abject disgrace, while others resigned 
hastily to escape investigation of their misdeeds. 

Our civic courts at one moment came to a standstill 
because too many of the magistrates had either joined 
Brother Insull in Athens or were on their way to sign 
up with the Foreign Legion in northern Africa. 
Racketeers who invaded every part of life, blackmail- 
ers, kidnappers who stopped at nothing, not even at 


* ae . 












“,..we need one more 
thing, nobility. We 
} will have to find the 
way out among the 
simpler realities of life.” 
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the nursery door, forced their will upon a defencele 
community. And everywhere big financial and poli. 
tical elements were in close alliance with the denizen, 
of the underworld, ready and eager to protect ae 
defend them if, most inadvertently, they should { 


afoul of the Law. 


Axp to cap it all, our banking system, the pila; 
of our whole edifice of Unrestricted Plenty, c Hay 
and left millions of citizens deprived of the sa ing 
of a lifetime. 

That was the heritage which the great Era , 
Acquisition bestowed upon the younger generation, 
Here and there a voice of warning was faintly lif 


to warn of the coming moral debacle. But the high 
pressure sales-artists of that age drowned out all suc 
efforts to stem the tide of ludicrous spending o; 
derided and ridiculed them as the useless yappings 
disgruntled pessimists who probably had not got their 
share and now had an axe to grind. And whenever 
these “disgruntled pessimists” talked of moral and 
spiritual values, they proudly pointed to the Gothic 
domes that had taken the place of the little old red 
school-house and said, “Sir, America spends mor 
money on its public education than any other country 
on the face of this globe.” 

America did. It erected thirty-million-dollar Greek 
palaces to turn out thirty-cent boys and girls who had 
but one object—to get as rich as possible in the 
shortest possible stretch of time and let the Devil 
take the hindmost! 

The Devil is always willing to oblige. 

He did. 

What does all this have to do with the movie of 
which I spoke a moment ago? 

A great deal, as I shall now show you. 

“Cavalcade” ended in that mighty chord of “Dig- 
nity, Greatness, Peace.” 

Hasn’t the time come for us to find ourselves a 
battle cry that shall serve our own needs, a trumpet- 
call that shall assemble all those willing to enroll in 
the army of the future? 

There is a word which has gone almost completely 
out of use these last five decades. That is the word 
[ Continued on page 51] 
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Indiana Cuts Its Budget 


By Paul Y. -dcNutt 


of the State o} Indiana 


HIS is a critical period, a time of stress and 
ge. It places on those in public office tremendou 


nsibilities. It carries with it the possibility 
iching consequences. It ofters an opportunity 
rove that government may be a great instrument 
Iman progress. 
is period must bring forth a new, a greater, a 
nuous patriotism on the part of all citizens. 
S look upon patriotism as a thing reserved for 


ds of armed conflict. They wait for the blare o! 
tial music, the sound of marching feet, and th 
mble of the caisson to quicken the pulse and in spire 


me devotion to the common cause. They are 


s 


ined by the excitement of the moment and los 


\terest in public matters when hostilities cease. 


intermittent attention to the general welfar: 


4 


loes not satisfy present needs. 

The struggle to restore economic equilibrium is as 
grim and as real as any war. It calls for the same 
inselfish service, energy, intelligence, and solidarity. 


It requires the same willingness to give all that we 





Cana government be operated on 
business principles? Here is the 


. 


answer trom the Hoosier state—— 


a 9 3,0C O,O00 Sda\ Ing In one year. 
ind all that we hope to be without thought of 


reward save the accomplishment ol MNgnh pur 


t ‘ of . , t ] nist 
It demands something more—a critical and s 
examination of all governmental agencies to sec 
which, if any, have outlived their usefulness. This is 
the time for perfect candot no bragging O 
they 
il 


nse that things are better than 
tolerance of what should not be tolerated. Such pa 
triotism 18 necessary 1f We ar 


economic storm. 


E. [IS possible to know the truth without fear, to 
meet a crisis with indomitable courage. Yet, thet 


1 


are those among us who are afraid, who listen to 
proph« ts of evil. They prot SS TO See the end of re p 
resentative government, now rudely chall 

communism, by fascism, and, some think, by tech 
nocracy. They say that democracy in theory is not 
democracy in practice, that popular sovereignty is an 
elusive concept, that the right 
to have a voice in government is 
not a prized possession. 

I wish to be counted among 
those who deny such a doctrine. 
I believe in the destiny of de 
mocracy as a system of govern 
ment, believe in it more pro 
foundly than in anything else 
human. It is true that science 
and the machines born of 
science have greatly altered the 
ways of men and women and 
have created manifestly serious 
problems. But the problems of 
the present are not more difh- 


cult than some for which satis 


When Indiana decided to have 
a “new deal” in state affairs, 
it called in a schoolmastes 

Dean Paul V. McNutt of the 
University of Indianalaw school 
—to see that it was carried out. 
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factory solutions were found in the past. This 1s 
simply another testing time for representative govern- 
ment. Our high enterprise must be to prove it sufh- 
cient in every circumstance and for every task which 
can come to a free people. We, of the United States, 
face a magnificent opportunity in which we, as lovers 
of freedom, dare not fail. 

The people of Indiana, acting through their Gen- 


eral Assembly, have attempted to meet the test. 


es the new state administration came into 


power in Indiana on January 9, it was confronted by 

several problems which were common to most of our 

states and which demanded immediate solution. 
These included meeting an estimated deficit of 


92,500,000 at the end of the fiscal year September 30, 
1933, the balancing of the current budget, the making 
of a new budget for the next biennium, and the 
reduction and redistribution of the burden of taxes. 
A plan for the solution of these problems was laid 
before the General Assembly in the form of a com- 
plete legislative program, which is now in operation. 
The results are awaited with high hopes. 

The estimated deficit was met and the current bud- 
get balanced by drastic limitations of specific and 
deficiency appropriations, as well as statutory appro- 
priations not budgeted, reduction and the elimination 
of certain budgeted appropriations by the consoli- 
dation or abandonment of various activities, the 


The eyes of a nation are closely 


watching developments that take 
place here, Indiana’s state capitol. 


= 
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retention in the general fund of certain 


r 
i 


heretofore credited to specific funds, and th 
tion of new sources of revenue capable of producin 
immediate results. 

The consolidation of activities was accomplished 
through the enactment of what was designated as th 
“State Executive-Administrative Act.” For some tim 
Indiana had witnessed a startling growth of | 
cracy in its system of government. Protests ag 
this were futile and the creation of new commissions, 
boards, bureaus, and departments continued 
after year. Upon investigation, the new admi 
tion discovered that 169 of these units had 
created. The various agencies of government we: 
coordinated. Duties overlapped. Salary scales 
not standardized. The entire plan was expensi\ 
inefhcient. Unhappily, the governor had no pow 
correct this situation. Other chief executives of ¢! 
state had recognized the fault and had invited suc- 
cessive legislatures to correct it. The 1933 General 
Assembly accepted the responsibility. 

The Executive-Administrative Act consolidated th 
169 units into the following eight administrative divi 
sions: The Executive Department; the Department 
of State;the Department of Audit 
and Control; the Department of 
Treasury; the Department of 
Law; the Department of Educa- 
tion; the Department of Public 
Works; the Department of Com- 

merce and Industries. 
In addition it g: 
the governor full author- 
ity and_ responsibility. 
He has complete power 


A 


Fy 











ive [to 
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9 determine the tenure of office of 
officer, employee, or servant of 
Executive, including the Adminis- 
trative, Department of government ex- 
pt constitutional officers and their 
deputies. He is also authorized to as- 
sion or reassign, transfer or retransfer 
any administrative power, duty or 
function to any one or more of the 
eight departments. Subject to the maxt- ‘ 
mum limitations established by law, [i 
he has the authority to fix, modify, or 
change the compensation of any officer, 
employee, or servant of the state. 

The enemies of this plan have called 
ita dictatorship. It is not that. Among 
other things government is a business 
and must be managed as a business. 
The people of Indiana have made their 


1 


Photos: Indianap 


governor the general manager of 
governmental activities. He is a constitutional officer 
elected by and responsible to the people. Instead of 
creating a dictatorship, this plan makes possible the 
application of common sense and practical methods 
to the important business of government. 

The reorganization order under this Act was issued 
April 15. Within thirty days, economies totaling over 
$1,500,000 annually have been effected. By the end 
of the fiscal year, the other economies effected under 
the plan should raise the total to $3,000,000 annually. 
More than a thousand employees have been dropped 


from the payroll. Salaries have been reduced and 
equalized. Duplication of activities has been elimi 
nated. All activities of the state government are being 
coordinated. The service is better—the cost is less. 






tar 


The need for the strictest economy has been brought 
to the attention of every individual on the state pay 
roll, and appointees have been selected on the basis 
of their fitness to serve in an administration which 


will follow business principles. 


, = examples of savings are these. The reorgan- 
ization of the State Highway Department reduced 
the overhead over $51,000 a month. The cost of con- 
servation activities will be reduced over $100,000 a 
year despite the additional demands made by the 
President’s reforestation program. By combining the 
activities of the Division of Public Health and the 


State University School of | Continued on page 45| 
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Is the Sales Tax Sound Policy? 





Ves-s, A. H. Stone 


Chairman, Mississippi: Tax Commission 


cca I would answer the above 


question in the afirmative. Furthermore, I would be 
inclined to let the matter drop with that answer. 
I say this because I am by nature and training op- 


posed to argumentative or controversial discussions. 





I realize, however, that the public is not willing to 
and should not be asked to accept the mere spse 
dixit of anybody on any question. I am, therefore, 
submitting the following by way of a reasoned con- 
clusion. Let me state at once that I am neither a pro- 
pagandist nor an apologist for the sales tax or for 
any other forms of taxation. I do not like taxes of 
any kind. I simply accept them as I accept the radio, 
telephone, automobile, and various other concomit- 
ants of civilization. 

I have no particular technical knowledge which 
would qualify me intelligently to discuss the matter 
of the soundness of a retail sales tax. With me the 
proposition is purely empirical. Such information as 
I possess on the subject, aside from the reading which 
is available to everybody, I have acquired through 
twelve months experience with the so-called sales-tax 
law of Mississippi, the administration of which has 
devolved upon me in my capacity as chairman of the 
State Tax Commission. 

I use the words “so-called sales tax law” advisedly. 
The Mississippi Act of 1932 imposes a tax on gross 
income, in the form of annual privilege taxes. Section 
two of the Act reads as follows: 

From and after the 30th day of April, One Thousand 


Nine Hundred Thirty-two, there is hereby levied 
and shall be collected, annual privilege taxes, 


Revenues collected in Mississ}p,; 
by grocer, baker, and candlestj L 
maker are keeping books blac 


without raising the regular | 


$1,173,721.15. Of this amount, 49.78 per c: 
ally one-half, was derived from the 2 per ce: 
retail sales. The cost of administering th 
3.8 per cent, or slightly less than four cent 
dollar of revenue collected. The report of 0) 
for the first six months contains the 
statement: 

The relation between the volume of sales tax 
thus far made, and the potential volume of ; 
cannot be determined until after all annual r 
been accounted for, and all necessary field and of! 
have been completed. This is also necessarily | 
the number of taxpayers reporting and the : 
operations reported on. A careful analysis just 
regarding as satisfactory, for the period under : 
figures given here, both as to volume of re\ 
operations reported on. 


Ty office audits referred to have just been com 
pleted. The field audits are still in progress. We hay 
gone far enough, however, to justify the statement 
that the administration of the law has been satis 
factory. This conclusion is justified both from m 
own view, as the responsible administrator of the 
law, and from the viewpoint of the business opera. 
tions upon which the tax was levied. What is even 
more important, I feel entirely safe in saying that the 
law has been administered to the satisfaction of the 
public, by whom, in the last analysis, the tax has in 
the main been really paid. 


Photo: Underwood & Underw 


measured by the amount of volume of business 
done, against the persons, on account of the busi- 
ness activities, and in the amount to be deter- 
mined by the application of rates against values 
of gross income, or gross proceeds of sales, as the 
case may be, as follows: 

The law provides five different rates 214 
per cent, 2 per cent, 1 per cent, % of one per 
cent, 4 of 1 per cent. The first six months 
of operation in Mississippi resulted in the 
collection of revenues to the amount of 


Merchants in Mississippi 
must collect a state tax on 
retail sales. The rate var- 
ies, the highest being 2), 
per cent. In the first six 
months, this source of re- 
venue brought over one 
million dollars to coffers 
of that state... . Illinois 
has had a brief experience 
with its retail sales tax, it 
having been declared un- 
constitutional by the state 
supreme court on May 10. 
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ir is. therefore, apparently also safe to say that the policy of the Suga 
has thus far proven sound in these important particulars, to-wit: “m ie 
otability to the taxpaying public; economic administration; efh- idg ler the sales tax 


ople as taxpayers. 


‘) these may be added another consideration of even greater 


_ It was expected to produce $1,300,000 of revenue during the 


Lictil 


1 > ty _ > > aay ] ‘ . * 
ily collected amounted to $1,763,487, showing an excess of 


$463,487 above the estimate. 


ting, collection figures are available for only three months of the 


irrent year, January, February 
1d March, the amount for this 
period being $439,978. In other 
words, the total collections for the 
first eleven months under the Act 


show a revenue of $2,203,465, 





with collections still being re- 
ceived for the period. 

One of the arguments often 
urged against a retail sales tax is 
that it drives business away from 


Underwood & Underwood 





the state which imposes it. I wish to 
emphasize right here my own posi- 


tion in the matter. I have no legis- 
lative responsibility whatever in the 
premises. My duty is to take such tax 
laws as the legislative branch of the 
government may entrust to my ad- 
ministration, and execute them to 
the best of my ability. I am also 
charged under the law with the 
duty and responsibility of advising 


, of administration; broadening the tax base by including all 


tical importance; the tax has developed in full measure the 


nue which was expected of it. The law became effective May 1, 


[he amount expected for the full year of 1933 is $2,000,000. At this 


































the legislative branch as to the re 
sults of the operation of such 
laws. It is, therefore, a matter of 
very vital concern to me, both 
officially and as a citizen, that the 
recommendations which I make 
shall be predicated on conclusions 
which are sound. 

I expressed my conviction as to 


this phase of the matter in the 





report on the sales tax, to which 
I have already referred. I may be pardoned for quoting my own 


words here: 


In dealing with the taxes of the people, which are the revenues of the 
state, ignorance ceases to be mere vacuity of mind and begins to assume 
the sinister aspect of a social crime. There can be no effective solution of 


any human problem which is not grounded in a thorough comprehension 


of its basic facts. This is particularly true of problems of taxation. In the 


discharge of the duties of this office, I regard it as one of the chief of my 


responsibilities to secure and disseminate such information as will aid in 


shaping sound conclusions in the public mind. 


De rnicrices therefore, not as an advocate or a special pleader or 
a propagandist, nor as one having something to sell, but only as one 
charged with a grave responsibility and earnestly seeking to meet it, 
my conclusion is that the sales tax has not driven business from 
Mississippi, save possibly only in rare instances, and not then in any 
appreciable volume. 

This conclusion is based upon data which we have compiled for 
our own information and guidance, upon the reports of our field 
force, charged with the duty of securing and reporting only facts, 
and upon statements from business men scattered throughout the 
state. It is further supported by a study conducted under the direction 
of Dr. J. W. Bell, dean of the School of [Continued on page 58| 
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Is the Sales Tax Sound Policy? 





B.. YGET-TROUBLED states of the nation have 
centered eager attention upon Mississippi's lately 
introduced retail sales tax. In a sense this state has 
become a tax experiment station, and this experience 
can be relied upon largely to prove or disprove the 
soundness of the retail sales tax policy. It is Missis- 
sippi’s show, yet- Mississippians both applaud and 
heckle the program. 

This new tax on bread and meat and telephone 
bills and overalls has balanced Mississippi's once bad- 
ly distorted budget. It has conserved Mississippi's 
credit and preserved Mississippi's institutions. It has 
been efficiently administered by an able tax commis- 
sioner, and courageously espoused by a governor 
devoted to the task of balancing the income and 
outgo of a ship of state whose financial sails have 
been badly tattered. 

The Mississippi retail sales tax law is an emergency 
enactment. In fact, it is recorded as the “Emergency 
Act of 1932,” and is to be automatically repealed on 
June 30, 1934. As an emergency revenue producer, it 
has helped Mississippi. But after making these admis- 
sions, there is a preponderance of injustices, falla- 
cies, complexities, and impracticabilities which brand 
the retail sales tax idea as unsound in policy. 

A physician wisely gave adrena- 


qp— By J. Oliver Emmerich It is a ‘soak the poor’ measure, 


Editor, McComb (Mississippi) Enterprise 


an annoyance to the public, and 
an imposition on the shopkeeper, 
believes this Mississippi editor, 


not altogether that taxes are too high but 
comes are distressingly low. Many people co) 
pay their 1932 or 1933 taxes even if their 
were slashed in half. 

But let us get down to cold realities. In th 
place, the retail sales tax is founded on a fall 
Proponents contend that there are thousands of citi. 
zens who own no property and who pay no taxes 
and that the retail sales tax converts these tax dodg 
ers into tax payers. If this is so, then there has not 
been an individual, a company, or a corporation that 
has collected a dime’s profit in fifty years. Taxes must 
precede profit. The renter pays the taxes with his rent. 

Forget this emergency for the moment and con- 
sider this problem from an all-time basis. If the retail 
price of an automobile does not carry a proportionate 
part of the tax bill on the automobile plant, the 
makers can declare no dividends. The only way a 
man can dodge taxes is to live in a swamp, eat fish, 
and go naked. And to make a complete job of it, he 
must catch his fish with his hands or he’ll pay taxes 
on the factory that makes fish hooks. 

There can be no tax dodgers. Reason declares it. 


Photo: Hammond Studios, Meridian, M pi 





lin to a patient who collapsed be- 
cause of a heart attack, but if he 
were to go about town promiscu- 
ously injecting hypodermic needles 
into the arms of healthy men, he 
would soon be rushed to an insane 
asylum or a jail. Startling and spec- 
tacular deeds may during a crisis 





be sensible, and yet be absurd and 

ridiculous during normal times. 
The chief trouble with our tax 

situation during this emergency is 


Every clerk in this large de- 
partment store at Meridian and 
in 6,200 other Mississippi stores 
now collect taxes for the state. 
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Vet ads of a retail sales tax argue that a sales tax Ae the 
ray burden on an otherwise tax-free people. Particularly is 


iment applied in regard to the negro tenant farmers 

\ sssippi. The landlords, however, can be trusted to take 
themselves. In Mississippi it was reasoned that only 

per cent of the population paid property taxes. Consid- 
fess only family heads, and not babies and school 
Laeo usually pay the direct taxes, and that the average 
‘amily consists of five or more, it would seem from this figure 


percentage of property taxpayers is surprisingly high. 


| OF INTED reports of the Mississippi Tax Commission indi- 

it the average monthly per capita sales tax collected last 
\ <i g.7 cents. Yet, it is freely admitted that property 
taxes are high; and Mississippi's two million people paid four 
illions in ad valorem taxes to the state, which is only 16 2/3 


average monthly per capita. All tax burdens reduced 


cents 


to a per capita basis seem comparatively inconsequential. 
A grievous objection to the retail sales tax is that it is not 


g Galloway 




















equitable. In theory it taxes the capacity of an individual to 
spend. In reality it levies a 100 per cent assessment on the 
small-wage earner. The smaller the income of an individual, 
the larger is the percentage of his income that goes into tax 
channels. It is a “soak the poor” tax. It is paid in advance, 
particularly in the case of the poor, because they must pay 
before they eat. It taxes most those least able to pay. 

Indirect taxes shuffle to the bottom. The retail sales tax is a 
direct tax which pyramids the cost which the ultimate con- 
sumer must pay. It broadens the base, so to speak, and increases 
the cost of living of those least able to stand it. Individuals with 
larger incomes can make their more expensive purchases from 
without the state, and escape the tax. Not so with the poorer 
classes. They must spend close to home. They cannot travel. 
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: 
“e ba 7 ? 
Why demand taxes ever) 
buy Sad mea, rents a hotel 
a pair of socks? The 
fo good government 
ce , 7 P , , 
With border states free from this 
i } ]. } 
mercial handicap, home merchant 
alized ... and thirty-fou f Miss 
eight-two counties are on the bord 


The retail sales tax fails in that it is not 
economical to collect. Now it is highly prob- 
able that proponents of the retail sales tax 


think that 


the trouble 1S 


have missed 


that they 


will immediately 
the facts. Howey Cr. 
have failed to think the 


matter through. 


The Mississippi State Tax Commission 
makes the creditable showing of only 3.5 
per cent administrative cost. 

But this does not include the 6,200 Missis- 
sippi merchants who are compelled to serve 
as tax collectors without pay. It does not 
take into consideration the efforts of tens of 
thousands of clerks who must make hun- 
dreds of thousands of petty transactions. It 
fails to consider that these 6,200 imposed 
upon merchants and their thousands of 
clerks must make these collections not once 
a year, but every day; not in stores alone, but 
at filling stations, hotels, restaurants, lum 


ber yards and so on. { Continued on page 59| 
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M 4 f are told of 
the streets in Boston that 
wind and cross and turn. 
But for the visitor who 


will lake the time to 


study them, ea h bend 
and cross and turn is as 

L a 4 ), b 
a page in a history 0ooR. 


Boston has long been his- 
fory-conscious, and nNuUImM- 
erous plaques and mon- 
uments record the stirring 
when 

and 


y 
thundered. 


events of the days 
y 
Paul Re vere rode 


John Adams 
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Rotary Turns to Boston 


By Robert E. Heun 


Chairman, Convention Committee 


RR oazy we are now assured, is unmistakably 


on the upward trend. 

Substantial increases are noted in membership and 
in extension to other cities which are coming within 
Rotary’s circle of international fellowship. 

The Rotary idea thus continues to spread and many 
believe that Rotary points the way out of the crisis 
the world now faces. 

Our faith in the future is strengthening and our own 
example may serve as a beacon to others. Individually 
and in our clubs we can glimpse the sun coming up 
on a brighter day. Rotary is the lofty eminence from 
which we are privileged to see the far horizon. 


Rotary’s 1933 convention wil! 
bring the challenge of changing 
times and an ideal opportunity 


to create new ties of friendliness. 


There has always been present through all this 
depression, a sufficiency of every needed thing—cvery 
needed thing except faith in each other. Because ot 
the heartening fellowship which we enjoy in the 
Rotary clubs, it is only natural that Rotary should be 
among the first to show definite signs of a recovery 
of confidence in eventual stability. 

These forward steps, shown in Rotary’s growing 
numbers, make it all the more important that Rota- 
rian business and professional men assemble together 
in this hopeful year to renew their fellowship, ( 
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exchange experiences, and gather fresh courage to 
lead the climb back to a secure prosperity. At Boston, 
June 26-30, Rotary holds its twenty-fourth annual 
-onvention. Nothing has interrupted the sequence of 
these annual gatherings, not even the bedlam of the 
World War. 

If Rotary could draw the curtain for a few days on 
that terrible holocaust, surely Rotary now can lift the 
curtain on a new day. If there are words to describe 
the world attachment between Rotarians, they must 
be these: United we stand. 

The individual Rotarian goes from his club meet- 
ing back to his office or his desk with renewed enthu- 
siasm because of the friendly cheer he received from 
association with his fellows. The club is the embodi- 
ment of this Rotary enthusiasm. In the larger sphere, 
the district conference radiates energy throughout the 
district. The apex of this pyramid is the international 
convention. We are all participants in this great gath- 
ering, some in person and others by proxy. We all 
share in its benefits, both personally and through the 
increasing strength of the Rotary organization. 

If | may paraphrase a recent journalistic tribute to 
Rotary and other service clubs, our Rotary meetings 
bolster up the morale of harassed business men dur- 
ing these dire days when everyone is either walking 
on egg shells or scudding under bare poles. No single 
agency is doing more to lighten the burdens pressing 
upon harried minds and to tilt a frown into a smile 
than Rotary and the other service clubs. 

If a keen observer can see these benefits arising out 
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of our weekly meetings, we must agree that the 
annual convention is really the great motive force of 
the Rotary movement. Its power is the sum of the 
energy of all the clubs. 

Hence it is of the highest importance that we look 
to the Boston convention to point the way to our 
future course and send back home to each part of the 
Rotary world a delegation fired with zeal to be more 
useful members of the community and more effective 
leaders in all constructive things. So much for the 


importance of the convention. 


Ww, AT of the program? 


Primarily the Rotary convention is the annual legis 
lative gathering of Rotary International. Seldom if 
ever has there been such a vast bulk of important 
legislation as that now confronting the delegates of 
each Rotary club. These proposed enactments and 
resolutions are in themselves one of the strongest 
evidences of Rotary progress. They represent a dis 
content with things as they are and a striving for the 
ideal which proves the vigor of Rotary. 

Every active Rotarian, every lively club, has ideas 
about the merit of each of these legislative proposals. 
This convention is their opportunity to take a direc- 
tive and positive part in formulating the policies of 
Rotary. It is, as the preacher says: Speak now or 
forever hold your peace. 

Recognizing the importance of the legislative dis- 
cussion, one entire day at Boston has been given over 
to this feature of the program. This is set for Thurs- 
day so that the delegates may inform themselves fully 
on the proposals and discuss them beforehand. 
There are forty measures already on file for consid- 


Mechanics’ Hall,where will be held 
Rotary’s twenty-fourth conven- 
tion. The gayly decorated House 
of Friendship where friends 


meet—is to be in this building. 
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eration. No doubt there will be others added at Boston — the administrative organization and procedure 

(except proposals which involve changes in the con- unusual importance. The committee has pr 

stitution and by-laws which must be filed months in enactments or resolutions. One, for example, y 

advance to permit thorough consideration by every change the whole convention legislative 

club in Rotary International). by establishing a small Council on Legislati 
Without trying to judge the relative importance of _ posed of representatives of each district, area, ; 

these two score or more pieces of legislation, a few _ unit, etc. The actions of this body would, o! 

may be mentioned to indicate the necessity for every later be subject to ratification by the voting 

Rotary club to have one or more spokesmen present body of the convention. 

at the convention. There are ten enactments or resolutions 


The entire report of the drafting committee, au- relate to proposed changes in the per capita 1 








thorized at Seattle to present measures for revision of | by each Rotarian to Rotary International. T) 
proposed enactment to provide { 
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three classes of membership 
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Every visitor will want 
to see Boston’s famous 
million-dollar fishing 
wharf. Here amid the 


; 
clatter of carts and the 


B 


shouts of men is, for him 
who seeks it,the romance 
of an industry that has 
had an important part 


in Boston's development. 











ma: 
Peter Faneuil, a prosper- in | 
ous Boston merchant, in 
1742 built and gave to sty 
his city this building, g00 
since then known as cou 
Faneuil Hall. Historians 
call it “The Cradle of He 
American Liberty.” The \ 
lower floor is now used 
as a market, but the pro 
upper floors house a mu- is | 
seum of colonial and 

whi 


revolutionary day relics. 
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“Trade differs from politics in that it is a relationship of peoples, not 0; 
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governments. ... It is founded in the realities of human existence... . 


International Folly, Unlimited 


Ey George E. Sokolsky 


= an American thinks of wheat and 


China, his mind turns to famine-stricken Chinese 
masses and then reverts back to overloaded granaries 
in his own Middle West. If he can connect the hun- 
gry Chinese with the uneaten wheat, he would do a 
good deed and reduce surplus wheat in his own 
country. He rarely thinks of it as legitimate trade. 
He rather glows at a good work for poor people. 
Yet, China, in good times and bad, in years of 
prosperity and depression in this country, when silver 
is high or low, buys large quantities of American 
Wheat and flour in straight business transactions. 


Prejudice and ‘spite tarifts’ bar 
the wav to economic and social 
advance. Trade makes far-distant 


countries partners in progress. 


In 1931, China purchased nearly $13,000,000 of wheat 
and flour in the United States. During the first three 
years of the depression, China took over $40,000,000 
worth of American flour and wheat and paid for it 
—paid for every bushel and pound of it in the ordi- 
nary: course of business transactions. There is no 
politics in this; no questions of great international 
settlements; just business, plain business. 

Similarly, when one thinks of Japan and the United 











“This vast mass of human beings are not suffering from the 
over-production of the machine. They have not too many 
things, or too much goods, or too great a mechanization.” 


States, there always crops up such confusing issues as immigra- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, or the Japanese policy in Manchuria, 
or the Kellogg-Briand Pact. Yet, how utterly more important 
are these two facts: first, that during the three years ending 
1931, Japan purchased in the United States, raw cotton to the 
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value of more than $250,000,00. 

the purchases in 1932 were « 

than in previous years; and sec 

the United States purchased in Japan dy 
ing those three years silk produ: i 9 ’ 
at more than $750,000,000. Thes | 
tions involved no politics, no dip| 
issues, no loans. It was legitimate bus 
done across the counter — goods | oh 
and paid for. 

When, however, we analyze trade wi ' 
Soviet Russia, we do have to hurd] 
impediment of politics, of fears and 
trust. Yet the merchant transcends the dif 
ficulties created by the politician and he 
finds a way to trade. In the same thre 
year period, the United States did a t: 
with Soviet Russia amounting to $450, 
000,000 and 1931 showed an increase of 
exports from the United States of twenty. 
seven per cent over 1929. 

I select these three countries because ¢] 
American trade with them held up appre- 
ciably during the first three years of the 
depression. Decreases have been noted in 
1932, but both China and Japan were fairly 
good markets even in those years. In fact, 
both China and Japan are at this moment 
going through a period of inflation which 
involves a large measure of purchases 
abroad and in spite of the low price of 
silver and the fall of the yen, there has 
been a decent trade in 1933. 


cer Russia is not so enthusiastic 
about making purchases in the United 
States, because the United States will not 
permit the Russians to sell within its bor- 
der and because it refuses to recognize 
Russia. The disproportionate balance of 
trade between the two countries may pet- 
haps best be indicated by 1931 figures: in 
that year, the United States exported goods 
to the value of $103,000,000 to Soviet Rus- 
sia but purchased only $12,000,000 in that 
country. No trade can prosper on such a 
balance. A nation facing such a balaace 
must make its purchases elsewhere—pre- 
ferably in a country which makes propot- 
tionate purchases in that country. 
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These sharp, cold statistics are symbols not only of 
i. but associations. Nations which trade with each 
- must make an effort to understand each other 


ou 


because the seller must know his markets and his 
mers. He must know their habits and their 
is: their tastes and their traditions. His agents 


neeas, 


t try to understand their language and culture. 


NLS 
MUS¢ 


Thus, through trade comes an intimacy of rela- 


cust 


which can be achieved in no other way. It is 
: only because the United States is linguistically 
ind historically related to Great Britain and Canada 

+ its relations with those countries are so cordial. 
The fact is that they are the Yankee’s first and second 
customers, and are associated with him not only in a 
valuable foreign trade, but in shipping and banking 
and insurance, and even more in the development of 
mutually owned industries. The United States and 
Great Britain and Canada, through investments in 
joint enterprises, are partners. In that partnership lies 
the greatest guarantee for peace between them. 

Foreign trade involves the hands-around-the-world 
principle. Goods move from one country to another. 
There must be a constant interchange of commodities 
and services; there must be a constant faith and 
respect; a constant friendship; a constant assumption 
of honest motives and decent principles. Trade dif- 


2! 


fers from politics in that it is a relationship of peoples, 
not of governments. It arises from the needs of the 
peoples, not the policy of government. It is founded 
in the realities of human existence, the need to eat 
and be sheltered and the desire for luxuries and 
improvements. 


ws it has become the experience of the human 
race that when barriers are erected to international 
trade and intercourse, nations retrogress and even 
suffer such eclipses as the Dark Ages of Europe. Dur 
ing the Roman Empire, for instance, international 
trade followed every Roman highway and beyond 
into such countries as China and India. The move 

ments of races across Asia and Europe, due partly to 
the erection of the Great Wall of China and partly to 
famines in what is now Northwestern China, threw 
so-called barbarians across these highways, impeding 
trade, bringing misery to the peoples of the empire 
and ecompassing its debacle. 

Similarly, when the conquest of Asia Minor by the 
Turks cut off the trade routes between Mediterranean 
and Asiatic countries, the Italian and Spanish traders 
became desperate and sought to save themselves by 
pursuing risky trips across an ocean which was un- 


charted and unsafe. It was | Continued on page 61] 


“Yet, in this foreign trade, in this distribution of goods, lies the hidden and 
neglected cure for the stand-still economics which we have called the depression.” 
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{ll Turkey now goes to school. Classes, such as this one where the Latinized alphabet has displaced 
the old Arabic, abound throughout the country and are open to young and old of both sex 


Twilight on the Bosphorus 


By Pembroke Stephens 


I WAS reminded of Queen Victoria when I set 
foot in Istanbul* and watched the women of the city 
passing to and fro unveiled. “God created men and 
women different, then let them remain each in 
their own position,’ wrote England’s Queen when 
the “mad, wicked folly of Women’s Rights with all 
its attendant horrors” first startled society sixty-two 
years ago. 

The Edwardian age could not stem the tide of 
emancipation and now all over the world in Amer- 
ica, Russia, and China, woman is free. Nowhere 
has the change been so complete as in Turkey where 
woman has emerged unveiled from the harem into 
the glitter of a new day. But is this emancipation 
worth while? 

Judging merely from appearances I am inclined 


*Also Istambul, formerly Constantinople, or, in ancient times, Byzantium 


Only a crumbling cinder of the 
grandeur of old Constantinople 
exists in Istanbul, turnstile for 
the mingling Near East peoples. 


to say that it is not. Modernity has robbed the eastern 
woman of her mystery and fascination, giving her 
little in return. In place of graceful draperies, Turk- 
ish women now wear unbecoming modern clothes; 
in place of veils, powder and paint not too skilfully 
applied; in place of jewels, tawdry trinkets of Euro- 
pean design. 

It is no exaggeration to say that many a Turkish 
woman of today looks back with regret, almost with 
longing on the security, the comfort, and the calm 
of the abolished harem where a woman had time 
to adorn herself, to gossip, to care for her children 
without having to bother about recognition in the 
daily battle of life. Pierre Loti, the lotus dreamer 
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of Old Istanbul, pictured the Turkish woman of 
1012 as a ;ewelled captive, pining in vain for liberty. 
The prisoner has left her golden cage to take her 
domes in a freer world; but is she any happier for 
her escape? Is she better off? Does she consider 
herself freer than when she travelled hopefully in 
;magination towards the self-created shrine of lib- 
prey nd equality ? 

These were the thoughts that filied my mind as I 
paced the pavements of Istanbul. 


Tar mother of civilizations, the sister of Rome, 
queen of eastern cities, has fallen on tragic days. 
The creation of rocky Angora as the capital of re- 
juvenated Turkey impairs the older city’s prestige 
and power. Where is the color, the pageantry, the 
romance of Old Istanbul today? What has become 
of the proverbial silence, the mystery of the East? 

Istanbul has faded into a forgotten past. The Old 
Seraglio, ancient palace of the sultans, stands de- 
serted on its promontory of green at the junction of 
the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, an idyllic 
aspect praised by Byron as the most perfect in the 
world. Turks in shabby, ill-fitting clothes pace the 


There’s much to intrigue the tourist in new-old 
Turkey, this odd staircase (right), for example. 
Turkey is rapidly adopting Western ideas, even 
Scouting. These Girl Scouts (below) are a part 
of a parade celebrating Turkish Independence Day. 











































fountained courts and gardens where guards in 
crimson uniforms wearing scimitars and the sacred 
fez mounted guard only fifteen years ago. 

Only now and then is it possible to visualize Is- 
tanbul before the reforms of Mustapha 
Kemal changed the city from an 
eastern fairy tale into a city of 
western life. Today in a little 
latticed wooden house of Old 
Istanbul I talked to a 
bowed and bearded sage 
who long ago occupied 
the honored position of 
Master of the Perfumes 
in the imperial harem of 
that strange and terrible 
tyrant,-the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, last of the Osman 
dynasty to rule the Turkish 
empire with that most terrible 
of weapons — fear. 

It was the duty of the Master of 
the Perfumes to speak in secret with 
each new arrival in the royal harem Westernization 
and to devise for her a special scent 
setting her apart from the rest of 
womankind. Within the four dark 
walls of a little laboratory fitted out 
like an alchemist’s chamber with glass retorts and 
hundreds of little pots, the Master would ask her 
parentage, name, birthplace, and then win her con- 
fidence so that her innermost nature, her character, 
and personality stood revealed. He would bid her 
eat before him, dance, walk, sleep, and wake until 




















President Mustapha Kemal’s 
program has 


even included revision of the 
Koran to permit such reforms 
as “freeing” women from the 
wearing of veils in public. 
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he had captured her every movement, Noy +31) 1... 
had spent days studying his subject did the \\, . 
retire into the recesses of his alchemist’s | if 
there set to work to produce a particular sce; seas 

from exotic herbs to match the , a 
the harem girl like an invisible y.:) 
Weeks would pass before he - . 
satisfied that he had foun 
the right formula. 


For some wild Creature 
of the desert plains, cap- 
tured by Turkish a 
diers, he would devise 
some dry, sharp scent, 
arid with the loneliness 
of the desert, to accentu 
ate the native Savagery of 
the captive. A 
princess, on the other hand, 


delicat e 


would be presented with some 
more powerful scent to counter- 
act the fragility of her physique. Ci: 
cassian women presented little diff 
culty because generations of Masters 
had left instructions in the royal 
library on the peculiar perfumes to 
be manufactured for these favorites 
of the harem. 

European women, however, dark-haired, petite 
peasant women from Rumania; tall, classic-featured 
matrons from Greece; sturdy Montenegrins, p 
sented problems of race and temperament more ¢ 


| 


ficult to overcome. 
On such occasions the [Continued on page 4 


“Along the Bosphorus today, gaunt 
ruins of palaces and fi 
scarred by the fire of ret 
tion, point bleakly towa 
the sky... 
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A few illuminating footnotes on 
the ancient sport from the only 
colfer who has ever held four 


major championships in one year. 


Anything Can 
Happen—In Golf! 


By Bobby Jones 


HEN Gene Sarazen walked onto the first tee of a 
Florida course to begin his match with Olin Dutra, he was 
not in the very best of physical condition. He had been 
through a seige of the “flu” which had knocked him out 
of a California tournament; his tonsils had been removed, 
and, until a very few days before this match, he had been 
able to play no golf at all. Sarazen, himself, expected that 
his game would be a bit shaky. Yet from the very start he 
set a blistering pace that swamped both par and Dutra. 
For three and a half rounds he was some eighteen or 
twenty strokes below an average of fours. 

To the uninitiated, it seems impossible that a man could 
get up out of a sick-bed and play golf like this with prac- 
tically no practice. In almost any other game, he would 
have been badly beaten by a stronger rival who had had 
every opportunity to tune up his game. But in golf, things 
often work out in an entirely different way. Often the 
keenness provided by an extended absence from the game 
is worth more than hours of practice. 

Staleness is one of the most destructive influences the 
tournament golfer has to combat. Playing week after week, 
a tournament here and another one there, it is surprisingly 
easy to become surfeited with golf, especially competitive 
golf. The long stretches of severe and unbroken concentra- 
tion demanded of the tournament player soon bring him 
to the breaking point, where he becomes unwilling to 
punish himself any longer. As Tommy Armour aptly puts 
it, by the end of the winter season the tournament-playing 


Two studies in follow-throughs. Above is Gene Sarazen, 
once a caddie, now holder of the British and United 
States Open championships. Below is the author of the 
accompanying article, Robert Tyre Jones, ]r., attorney 
and the headiest golfer the game has ever developed. 


Photos: Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 
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“pro” thinks of life as “just another golf shot,” ay, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for him to ta} 3 
trouble to concentrate. 

When Willie Macfarlane won the U. S. 0; 
Championship in 1925, he had scarcely pl . 
dozen rounds in the season and those only jn} 
ally. When Johnny Farrell won in 1928, heh . 
pared himself by staying away from tourna “ 
Both had realized that they must bring the: 
up to the important time with minds eager 4p, 
fresh and ready to take the punishment w! 
72-hole grind metes out. 

Golf does not require the expenditure o! 
amount of physical energy—not even tour: 
golf—nor is it a game in which exceptional p| 
cal strength avails much. But it does requir 
| 


intense concentration over comparative; 
periods of time. It never becomes a task to swing 
the club. The hard job is to try and keep on trying 
on every single shot. 

I think there is no doubt that the occasional com. 
petitor has a distinct advantage over the itinerant 
professional, for he is able to arrange his schedul 
of practice, play, and rest in the best way to bring 
him to an important occasion with the right 
amount of zest for the play. I know perfectly well 
that if I had had to play in tournament afte: 
tournament the year ’round I could never hay 
controlled my condition at the time of any on 
championship. Periods of rest from the game we: 


always an important part of my conditioning. 


Unquestionably Sarazen’s desultory play 
throughout the winter has been an important fac- 
tor in his ability to rise to heights when the prize 
was bid. Life to him is not “just another golf shot. 
In this last instance his lay-off was forced, but | 
have no doubt that he was not sorry for the excuse. 


A GREAT amount of fan mail comes my way. 
Many are the questions asked, some rather pet- 
plexing. The other day a correspondent inquired 
as to the manner of rating the professional golf 
instructor. Perhaps some of the readers of THE 
RorariaNn may be interested in this question which 
right now is giving concern to golf authorities. 
Here’s the way the kings of the fairways grip their 

clubs. Note the similarity of Gene Sarazen’s (top) with 


that of Bobby Jones (middle). Johnny Farrell (bot- 
tom) has a variant of the same interlocking of finge's. 


Photos: (top and bottom) Underwood & Underwood; (middle) Wide World 
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The present notion of what is required to make a man a 
sional golfer may be all right when viewed from the 
eur side. It is that a person who has made money out of 
directly or indirectly and by so doing becomes ineligible 
‘am teur competition is 7pso facto a professional. But what 


[OI alist 


hould the professionals say about that? Would a person who 


Sul 


eived a fee for making a title abstract, or drafting a con- 


recely 


+, or for writing a prescription, automatically become a 


(rac 


lawyer or a doctor without being required to prove other 


fications? For the protection of the public to whom they 


7 
gualinc 


fer themselves as instructors, should not a golf professional 


} 
Uli 


required to exhibit a certification from a competent 


authority that he is qualified to teach? 

OD sviousty, the competent authority should be the 
Professional Golfers’ Association and the men at the head of 
this body have for some time been mindful of this problem, 
and of their responsibility in connection with it. They are 
able to command the best golfers and the best instructive 
thought in the country. Why are not they the logical ones to 
examine a man’s qualifications and say whether or not, 
judged by reasonable standards, he is competent to practice 
his and their profession? 

The average person distrusts any kind of instruction be- 
cause he feels that instruction is useless in anything upon 
which there is said to be so much disagreement among 
experts and teachers. As a matter of fact, the extent of this 
disagreement among competent authorities is by no means 
so great as is generally believed. The appearance of chaos has 
been fostered to a large extent by the utterances of the very 








Photo: Wide World 


incompetents whom a procedure of this kind 
would discredit. 

Before any real good can be done by the 
P.G.A. it must have the complete confidence 
of the golfing public. The organization has 
been striving hard te merit this confidence in 
order to be able to perform the functions 
which are expected. But no matter how sin 
cerely the work may be done, it can have no 
effect until any certificate which might be is 
sued will be accepted by the public as real, 
honest-to-goodness evidenc e of competence 

The high-speed motion-picture camera has 


made possible the | Continued on page 54 

























Away back in 1920, Bobby Jones 
Was a young man who was getting 
ahead—fast! This picture shows 


the Georgian snapped while mak 
ing a practice shot at Roslyn,N.Y. 


“Gimme!” demanded Bobby Jones 
Ill, eight months old, of his sister, 
Clara Malone Jones. But this picture 
was taken six years ago, and Bobby, 
Jr., now carries his own golf bag! 
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Bring the Regiment Up 


Scuoot BOOKS of another generation used to 
carry the story of the boy color bearer. In the thick of 
battle, you will remember, he was told to bring the 
flag back to the regiment. 

“No,” he cried, “bring the regiment up to the flag!” 

si Rotarians have asked, “Why hold a conven- 
tion this year when men are discouraged and trouble- 
some problems press in from all sides?” 

The color bearer’s response is the answer. 


Time to Squawk 


“Taxation, a French cynic once observed, 
the art of plucking the goose to get the most feathers 
with the least squawking.” To the farmer who has 
seen his acres go under the hammer, to the apart- 
ment-house owner who has turned his property over 
to the bondholder, that definition is more painful 
than whimsical. These men from their own ex- 
perience know that the power to tax carries the 
power to destroy. 

Taxes, we are told, are the price we pay for gov- 
ernment. There is no quarrel about that. But surely, 
when the costs of government mount to such heights 
as to confiscate property and the very patience of 
men is taxed, it is time for those who foot the gov- 
ernment’s bills to give a thought to the plucking 
process. And it becomes exceedingly apropos to in- 
quire into what uses are made of so many feathers. 

During the World War the income tax was written 
into the statutes of the United States as an emergency 
measure. But the armistice has been signed for lo! 
these fifteen years and the income tax lives on, lustier 
than ever. In fact, it seems safe to surmise that no 
man living today will see it abolished. The retail 
sales tax, debated elsewhere in this i issue, has recently 
come to the fore as another emergency revenue raiser. 
Will it stick ? Will it, too, become a national measure ? 

Take tariff, that ancient political football; what 


Seeman naar 


Fditorial Commumnent 


of it? When does it cease being “for revenue only,” , 
slogan reminiscent of history in the city where 
Rotary holds this year's convention, and become . 
barrier to legitimate and wholesome intercours 
among nations? Are nations hurting themselves }) 
tariff-built isolation? Mr. Sokolsky thinks they ar 
So do many men who this month will gather in Lon- 
don around the table over which Mr. MacDonald \' 
preside for what will be the most important of the 
bewilderingly many post-war conferences. 

What is the basic trouble? Are we clinging to 
knights-in-armor forms of taxation in a day when 
words whip around the globe faster than an eye can 
blink? Only a few months ago the United States 
sloughed off its “lame duck” heritage from an era 
when congressmen lumbered into Washington }y 
stagecoach. Are methods just as archaic still used to 
collect government revenues? Can the state of Illi- 
nois, for sake of concrete instance, justify on the 
count of efficiency its 20,000 taxing bodies? Or Chi- 
cago’s Cook County its 400? 

And what happens to the money collected? Do 
modern schools efficiently prepare a child for his day, 
or are they burdened with “frills”? Does Indiana’ 
experience indicate widespread and wasteful bureav- 
cracy, inefficient organization, and costly duplication 
in government? 

Questions like these are not to be deferred. We can 
decide when we want to how far Jupiter is from the 
moon; but let’s give these matters attention now. 
They confront us every time we send son or daughie: 
to school or buy gasoline or post a letter. Let th 
cynic’s definition stand. We—you and I who are bus: 
ness and professional men—are the goose he was talk- 
ing about. The feathers come from our backs. And 
what are we going to do about it? 

We can, of course, leave the whole thing to George. 
We have done it; we can do it again. But if we do, 
let’s not snap at George’s heels. If we let him : ill the 


game, common sportsmanship demands that we 


abide by his method and decisions. 
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The other alternative, is to find out things for our- 
Ives, to study taxing methods, to learn whether we 


7 getting a dollar's worth of government for the 
dollar we spend for it. Many Rotary clubs have 
sponsored enlightening forums and discussions: 
more are going to do it. Agreed, not every man can 


be a moceuies oa a school Seal or a legislature, | but 
t stands to reason that those who are w ill be far more 
likely to be wise and courageous leaders if they know 
that behind them stand well-informed and very 
much in earnest followers. 


Those Earthians! 


Just suppose that for one balmy afternoon we 
could sit under a green bay tree on one of the other 
planets and with a "long- range telescope observe ours: 
What an experience! A tiny, crinkled, and wrinkled 
ball in space, with gleaming threads radiating from 
silvery patches... . Here and there are moving 
specks ...no, they’re ant-like figures wriggling and 
squirming and bustling in pee: out of “ill boxes. 
Ah, the focus is esther, .. + Why, they are men! 
Fascinated, we watch them. . . . So serious, they 
are . . . and the older ones shake their heads so 
sadly and murmur, “What’s the world coming to, 
... And the children are saying 
when aul was 


anyws ay?” “Gee! 
but wouldn’t it have been great to live 
a boy.” . And over there bewildered men are 
trying to kill others equally bewildered. ... 

“It’s a thing we up here don’t understand,” 
host is saying. “See that man. He is writing that it’s 
human nature of you Earthians to fight, yet we who 
have been watching you know that your so-called 
human nature has been changing since the d: ry Adam 
said ‘hello’ to Eve. 

“For a whole year,” he goes on, 
have been trying to agree on ways of living on your 
planet in peace. So far, they have failed. Within a few 
days you will have another of your conferences, in 

London, trying to untangle yoursely es from the eco- 
nomic snarl you’ve gotten yourselves into. Are you 
going to put away ‘prejudice and selfishness long 
enough to do what you've got to do if your 
civilization is to go on? Up here, we wonder.” 

And, zooming back to ¢erra firma again, so do we. 


Looking Ahead 


Was some H. G. Wells of the future writes 
an “Outline of Rotary History,” dwelling on high 
spots of the movement’s development, the year 1933 
surely will be on the list of epochal dates. It could be 
so remembered for many reasons, but when time has 


our 


“ ; 
your statesmen 
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softened contours of problems and achievements now 
considered important, one event will stand out. It 
is the establishment of 
ture and to increase Rotary’s aims and objects in the 
Far East. 

Relatively few members in the older parts of the 
Rotary world know that fact. And yet today “out 
’ Rotary has an envoy hard at work, conscien- 


a branch secretariat to nur- 


there,’ 
a striving to carry on the self- sacrificing efforts 
f Jim Dievideon and other pioneers. It is doubly 
seit that he is a Canadian, himself a product 
of Rotary extension outside the frontiers of the land 
in which Rotary originated. His name is Douglas 
Howland—in his Siceee club, “Doug.” 

Rotary already has a lusty start in Asia, with clubs 
established at strategic points from Jerusalem to 
Tokyo. Twenty-four are in existence in India, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the East Indian Islands. West- 
erners visiting them rub their eyes in amazement at 
beholding dee miracle of local business and profes- 
sional men, often representing ten or more races and 
creeds, 
chatting, joking, fraternizing, in just about the same 
way Rotarians do it each Monday noon at Valley 
Junction, Iowa. 

Here in the East, Rotary has a unique opportunity 
Ancient orders are breaking 


sitting around the weekly luncheon table, 


—perhaps its greatest. 
down before new economic forces, and strangers of 
many races and beliefs suddenly are discovering that 
they must, somehow, learn to live as neighbors. That 
is why Rotary has been welcomed. If consistently 
fostered, it is certain to thrive. Perhaps it will not 
soon become self-supporting as have several groups 
of clubs in regions other than the United States, but 
what of that? If even to a modest degree the Rotary 
ideal of goodwill based on understanding is there 
inculcated in the minds and hearts of men, the in- 
vestment in money and service and the vision of 
1933 will have been richly and nobly justified. 


Girls, Too 


The surprisingly wide participation of girls 
Youth Week—which used to be just Boys’ Week— 
brings to light a fact which many Rotarians have for 
some time thought existed. It is that the young ladies 
in their teens yearn for recognition and encourage- 
ment of their achievements just as keenly as do their 
brothers. It would be unwarranted to forecast Girls’ 
Work in Rotary on a scale comparable to Boys’ 
Work, but there is evidence of a growing interest 
in that direction. Already quite a few clubs and 
groups of wives of Rotarians are extending a helping 
hand to various organizations of girls. 
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Straight Ahead for Rotary! 


By Raymond J. Knoeppel 


Past Director, Rotary International 


i. the short period of twenty-five years there has 
spread around the world an attitude of mind which 
is known as Rotary. The vehicle through which this 
has been accomplished has been the organization 
known as Rotary International. This is the world’s 
greatest democracy. It is a world commonwealth, in 
which the membership as a whole functions as one 
great family. 

There is probably no parallel in such a short period 
of time to the progress of this organization. This 
applies not only to the extent of the movement but 
to the degree in which the ideals of the organization 
have been activated. What has been the genius of 
this movement which today counts its membership 
in seventy-six geographical subdivisions of the world ? 
What has made it possible in such a short period of 
time to bring about a world solidarity as to the 
objects of Rotary? What primarily has made this 
organization what it is? 

In working toward any great accomplishment 
there must always be considered, on the one hand, 
the goal which it is sought to achieve; and, on the 
other, the machinery by means of which progress 
toward the goal may be made. The writing down of 
rules, laws, and other enactments is only a means 
by which the natural inclinations and desires of a 
majority are made official and compelling. We rec- 
ognize in our community life that our local laws 
reflect the majority opinion as to what is desirable 
and undesirable. The laws of a free people mirror 
the lives they desire to live. The constitution and 
other laws of Rotary International are merely a 
charting of the course which the membership desires 
to pursue to achieve that which it desires to achieve. 

Originally, a number of individual Rotary clubs 
came together of their own accord and created Rotary 
International because they desired not to be merely 
individual groups but part of a world organization. 
That which has been accomplished by Rotarians and 
Rotary clubs during the past twenty-five years and 
more became Rotary; that which continues to have 
the sanction of the majority continues to be Rotary. 
Men have joined the organization to accomplish in 
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A sympathetic interpretation of 
the rise of the movement and ay 
appeal for a continuance of the 


principles which made it great, 


it and through membership in it, many things w! 
they have been seeking to do. 

There can be no doubt that Rotary is w! 
members have made it. Its members have desired +, 
make it the world’s greatest democracy. 


i. HAS afforded the opportunity for a world com- 
radeship to citizens desirous of being world-minded, 
It is able to present such an opportunity because it is 
a world organization built upon a world structure. 
If Rotarians and Rotary clubs had desired to be more 
or less disassociated groups, they never would ha 
created Rotary International and today the organiza 
tion would be made up solely of group comradeships, 
state, provincial, and national. In the place of com- 
mon aspiration and common interest we should have 
had group aspiration and group interest. The loyalt, 
of the individual would have been to his own Rotary 
club and community and beyond this point w: 
should have had group loyalty and group responsi 
bility through intervening organizations leading 


to a confederation of separate groups. That the oryai 
ization has been a success in the international fie); 
and has succeeded to an unprecedented solidarity, is 
because it is a world-wide body of men united | 
common interest. 

This international attitude has influenced all of 
the objects of Rotary for there has been in spirit 
one cohesive international aspiration. The working 
out of the program, very properly, as a matter of 
autonomy, should rest with each individual Rotary 
club. It must be noted that autonomy and the broad- 
est freedom in action is inherent in the club. Very 
wisely, the individual club has not been hampered 
by group control in administration. The unit of ad- 
ministration is the individual Rotary club. The basic 
idea in drafting the constitution and by-laws of 1922 
was centralization in objectives and a lack of central- 
ization in administration. [Continued on page 45| 
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Readers’ 





Mencken Vs. Dewey 


n a Rotarian since 1915 and also 
wwernor of the Twenty-ninth Dis- 
with the attacks which H. L. 


not only against education 


iliar 
1, 
i 1dUc, 


iinst Rotary and many other worth- 


There are still, perhaps, a few 


Mr. Mencken seriously. I am 


take 

sé believe he has knocked every- 
a degree that his writings leave 
1e impression that the burlesque 


ther hand Dr. Dewey has always 

the worth-while things in life. At 

, some of us have disagreed with 

in his educational philosophy but 
have ever doubted his sincerity. 

u have done education a good turn 

uch men as Mencken and Dewey set 

ideas in regard to education. 

ARVIE ELDRED 

Editor, New York State Education 


. Me Es 
voice my pleasure in the May 
R iN, and especially to commend the edi- 
tors for including the two timely articles, pro 


” 


mn “Shall We Abolish School Frills? 
ur customary fairness which prompted 
n from both a negative and affirma- 
f view. 
be said that my own relations with an 
( tional institution lead me to find the thesis 
nted by Dr. John Dewey unanswer- 
id that of Mr. Mencken weak 
; but I feel certain that to all fairminded 
prejudices of the schoolman (if they 
will appear to be 


in com- 


called “prejudices’’), 
ustained by Dr. Dewey’s logic. 
GeEorGE LANG 
University of Alabama, 
Department of Philosophy and Religion 


a, Ala. 


Editors: 
to express to you my appreciation for 
ng Dr. John 
Mencken's article on public education. 
We school men regard Dr. Dewey as an out- 
ling educational philosopher. He, better than 


Dewey’s answer to Mr. 


‘man in America, sees the social signifi- 
democratic education. 
in't believe that Mr. Mencken truly believes 
at he said in his article. On the other hand, 
rd to think that anyone would make the 
n education as a mercenary spokesman 
who are afraid of a higher level of 
gence, 


publishing the articles by both men you 





lering American education a very great 
in these troublesome times, and I am 
at Dr. Dewey’s articles will cause millions 
\mericans to see the problem in its real light. 
W. I. Earty 
Chairman, Boys Work Committee, 
Sioux Falls Rotary Club 
Sioux Falls, §, Dak. 








Open Forum 


Letters are 


neu } 


viewpoints on 





Paul Gleason—as he looked when 
he first heard “Sweet Adeline.” 


]. Paul Gleason as he ts today— 


“Saint Paul—the Enidian Sage.” 


To the Editors: 


Mr. Mencken, in his article “Shall We Abolish 
School Friils” seems to run quite true to form. 
He makes the stat 
of the new pedagogical Taj 
prepared for life 
out of the little red school house.” He 
lutely no proof for such a statement inasmuch 


“Children come out 
Mahals no better 
parents had com« 

has abso- 


implies so much more 


“as preparation for life” 


d 30-40-50 years ago. He men- 


today than it d 


tions manual training and music among the 


frills, but can he say that the completion of a 


invited from readers offering comments upon 


‘ 
Rotary problems. 


SAOULA OC 


They 


frills. Yet it must b I 

Mr. Men 1 and Mr. Dew that 
being made by an on 
expensive of school frill 
high chool 


requit nts of certain 


struction in Latin in 
form to the antique entran 
certain colleges in this part 
all the fri in 
instruction in 
frilly. It has not been shown, despite a 
efforts of all the apologists, to a ish an 1 
of the educating of any pupil tha 

better by the study of English and American 


ature or at least as well by the stud f tha 


even more complicated language, G 
Editor and Publisher, The P B 


Verona, N. J. 


“Nearly All... Wear Pants’ 


[See photos, col. 2] 


To the Editors: 

It is interesting to note the comment in the 
May Rorarian by Harry Armstrong, New York 
song writer, who bars forth with a bal de- 
fense of Sweet Adeline, which is h vn ical 
infant. 

We claim not to be a judge of mu In fact, 
we emerge from our Oklahoma wigwam this 


enough to admit that we have 
but that doesn’t stop us from 
Adeline being sung at 


morning long 
heard of Caruso, 
being fed up on Sweet 
every meeting of every civic club. 

Harry 
area doff their pants while enjoying a 


| 


drink. Here in Oklahoma we are old fashioned 


bibers in this 


inferred that lustful im 


ociable 
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while imbibing and wear the conventional trou- 


sers. | too, Harry, wear pantaloons while in the 
ofhice, while mowing the lawn, and while attend- 
Nearly all Enid Rotarians 


ing Rotar 
wear pants. They are funny 


mectings. 
that way. 
little 


Possibl ve are just a prejudiced on 


Sweet Adeline. One time, when we were a re- 


luncheons a 


porter, we had to cover four civi 

eck for a ur. One day we would hear Ro- 
tarians sing lustily about Adeline. Next day the 
Kiwanians chirped the same m lod Then the 
Lions roared with the same tune. Later in the 
week ime the American | Club with 

iore of the same. | tl 1 week for 

ear 1s slightly more than ich is enough 

of anything. Possil we are ittle fed up 
on t number, 

We labor under the peculiar mid tern delu- 
sion that enough is enough. By this, as an ex- 
ample, we mean that the navy bean 1s a great 
institution—it has lived long and will continue 
to do so. No one denies the value of the navy 
bean. But who would want-a perpetual menu 
of navy beans every time he attended a Rotary 
meeting? 

Rotarians often are referred to as “a group of 
business men who sing Sweet Adeline at every 
meeting.” This is done principally because Sweet 
Adeline is a force of habit, it is the least line 


of resistance. 
from the Main street of Enid 
York, and all thi 

Adeline, just 


are about the 


It’s a long way 
flub-dub 


to Broadway of New 
Adeline, 


Rotarians everywhere 


Sweet shows that 


about 


same, toler- 


ant—and that they can express their own ideas 


about things in general without any great mor- 


tal combat. So, in honor of Harry, the next time 


our town tenor suggests Sweet Adeline, we shall, 


in our mumbling baritone blare forth with the 


rest of the crowd in rendering, or butchering, 


the song which Harry so vociferously defends. 
J. Paut GLEASON 
“Saint Paul—the Enidian Sage” 
Enid, Okla, 


Hole-in-One 


To the Editor: 

Another Rotary Ann recently made a_ hole 
in one. Rotary Ann Mrs. R. C. Tarbell, wife 
of Dr. R. C. Tarbell of Ithaca Club No. 166 


made a hole in one on the second (129 yards) 
hole of the Cortland Country Club on August 
sth. 

She is the first lady to achieve this feat on 
the course and was given an appropriate trophy 
ai the closing dinner of the club. 

R. C. TarRBELL 


Groton, N. Y. 





Father and Son 


To the Editors: 

In a recent number of THe Rotarian I read 
the item sent you by the Carthage Rotary Club 
and the photographs of two father-and-sons, 
members of said club. 

Our club doesn’t boast of a similar honor, but 
ve have one father-and-son as members of our 
club. Both are very active and both have 100 
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twenty-one years I have been 
clusively with lighter-than-air dey. 

The terrible tragedy of the “A} 
also tend to a comparison of that s| 
earlier projects for navigating throu; 
means of “gasbags’” and cannot fa 
tremendous strides made in our kn 
application of theories of design and 
by the pioneers who worked mo: 
darkness. 














Alberto Garcia Fajardo (left) and his son, Alberto Garcia 
Canton—they are both members of the same Rotary club. 


percent attendance for the past three years. The 
father is a founder of our club and the son 
joined in 1928. Both are past presidents. 

Our club will be most gratified to see this 
item as well as their photographs published in 
THe RoTarRiANn, 

Jos. F. Rimant 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Merida, Yucatan, Mexico 


Feeds Two Hundred 


To the Editors: 

Rotarian John G. Des Lauriers of the Bristol 
Rotary Club has a record to which you may 
want to call attention. Two years ago he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Rotary Food Station, 
which has for these two years been feeding daily 
more than 200 undernourished school children. 
He has had complete charge of this work, spend- 
ing several hours daily without compensation. 
He has also been one of the local Directors of 
Public Aid, serving without remuneration. In 
this latter capacity he operated a community 
commissary by which the two hundred and fifty 
impoverished families were able to make their 
tiny allotments of aid go a great deal farther. 
Ninety percent of his time for two years has 
been given to the community. He does not ask 
for praise. He is an automobile dealer. 

A. R. PARsHLEY 
Rector, St. Michael's Church 
Past District Governor 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 


Marvels at Nerve and Courage 
To the Editors: 

I certainly was interested in 
“Reminiscences of an Early Bird.”’ For the past 


reading the 


Mrs.R. C. Tarbell—“She 


made a hole in one.” 


The Balloon and Airship Section of 
Royal Engineers, where I gained n 
perience, had, at the time war was 
August, 1913, 
serviceable. This ship, called “Beta” 
four times the gas capacity of the G 
but was not much bigger in its linear « 
The bag was made of a number oi 
goldbeaters’ skin glued together and 
and in the car was a 35 H.P. engine. A, 

This little ship saw many mont! : 
patrolling the English Channel, spotting sub- Bay 
marines, and acting as escort to troo; PKS 
supply ships. I believe the “Beta” would be 4 if 
ing yet if it had not been necessary t flat 
the bag on the sandy beaches of Belgium, wher Ber 
careless workers trod sand into the skin bag ia 
thereby ruined its gas-holding propertics. Ge 

The airship men in those days—even as now os 
—were enthusiasts, and that’s the B ‘ 
have progressed so far in a relatively short t Sis 

NorMAN MEADowc! , 
President, Meadowcro}t | ws 
and Airship Compan Bie 
Hammondsport, N. Y. 


one small airship 


Ford on Banking West 


To the Editors: p 


. . . It is something of a coincid t Rora 
had an article published on the sa t 
in September of this year in Thx Ta 
Banker, Atlanta, Georgia . . . the in th 
an alibi and demands a victim, so th fT: 


system, being a shining mark and v 
is selected as that victim. Other forms 
on a national scale, such as bankrupt 


amounting to some seven hundred At 
million per year, with many others that t 
be cited, are overlooked because not s 1d 
Lee S. Trims wil 
Vice president and trust e for I 
Georgia Railroad Bank and Tr: ee 
ane 


Augusta, Ga. 
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Rotary Hourglass 


A miscellany of items of general Rotary interest selected from letters 
and other current material coming to the attention of the editors. 


Ex TOUR. President and Mrs. Clinton P. An- 
d are now in Europe, where they are visit- 
ing several district conferences and clubs. They 
will return in time for the Poland Spring 


and the Boston convention, June 26-30. 
* - * 


assemDILy 


At Poland Spring. Prior to the Boston con- 
district-governor nominees from. all 
urts of the Rotary world will 
land Spring, Me., for a week’s intensive course 
Already, attendance of the 
minees from far-away Australia, New Zealand, 


vention, 


assemble at 


Re tary ology. 


d Peru, is assured. 
* om * 
Gentlemen of the Press. Careful plans for 
stimulating assembly of newspaper men at the 
ton convention have been laid by James H. 
Skewes, Meridian, Miss., chairman. Members of 
s committee, appointed at Seattle by the then 
harman, John Nelson, of Montreal, Canada, 
Royal Brougham, Seattle, Wash.; Emmet 
ichards, Alpena, Mich.; Crombie Allen (he pre- 
crombie allen), Ontario, Calif.; John E. 
West, Vernon, B. C., Canada; Nelson J. King, 
na, Calif.; and Leland D. Case, of THe 
Rorarian staff (ex officio). 
+. * - 


Tardy’s Never Tardy. Down in Mississippi, 
the city of Biloxi, is a Rotarian by the name 
lardy—Edward H. It’s queer but true that 
maintained an unbroken Rotary attend- 
tor more than twelve years! 
* > +. 
At Lausanne. A Rotary gathering of unusual 
st—especially to such American Rotarians 
their ladies as may be in Europe at the time 
will be the second Regional Rotary Conference 
' Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor, to be 
held at Lausanne, Switzerland, August 27, 28, 
s and 29. Numerous problems affecting Rotary 





in this part of the world are to be discussed, 
and an extraordinary program of entertainment 
will be offered. 


Songs by costumed choirs, a grand ball, a 
parade depicting costumes of all parts of Switzer- 
land, an excursion on Lake Geneva, visits to the 
League of Nations, the International Labor Of- 
fice, and the Castle of Chillon—these and many 


other events are already scheduled. Further in- 


formation may be secured by addressing W. A. 
Bourg, Lausanne, who is in 


Kaiser, 18 rue de 


charge of publicity. 


= * * 

In the Fifties. Interested in the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Rotary Club’s recent survey which 
showed the average age to be 50.03 years, 
Dickinson (N.D.) Rotarians checked up on 


themselves. Result: 51.84 years. 
+ - + 

Vol. 1. The magazine SERVICE In Life and 
Work, published by Rotary International: As- 
sociation for Great Britain and Ireland, edited 
by W. W. Blair-Fish, has rounded out its first 
year. And the volume, bound in orange buckram 
with a grey label, is now available . a well- 


done book, tidily attired. 


. . . 


Going to Fair? If you do, look up the Ro- 
tary Headquarters in the Casino building. Here 
the Chicago Rotary Club, thanks to Rotarian 
Frank W. 
Hotel and concessionnaire, will maintain a room 
for the benefit of visiting Rotarians and their 
ladies. It will have writing desks and a lounge, 


3ering, vice-president of the Sherman 


and a daily feature will be roundtable gatherings 
where Rotarians and chat. The ex- 
clusive Century of Progress Club and _ several 
popular orchestras—including Ben Bernie and 
Paul Whiteman’s—are in the same building. Ad- 


may dine 


“Hello, Alaska!” Patrick ]. Gilmore, 
president of Ketchikan Rotary Club 
— Alaska’s only one- 
docks fo greet the neu gove 
John W.Troy (lefi) upon his arrival. 


. ¢ th, 
Was ai ih 


rnor, 


jacent are beautiful summer gar g 
the lagoon. 

Arrangements have been made t ‘ R 
tarian Harry E. Radix, president of the Chic 
District G Association, so that Rota 
their families may select their ¢ 
the fee at Room 1534 in the Lytt | ‘ 14 
East Jackson Boulevar Rotar siring 
ro 8, 1d tron t hot 
should write to t Visite S 
Suite 1314, Tran tati Bull 8 S 
Dearborn Street 

> > > 

Free Movie. A ten minu 
film, Your Magazine—Tue Roraria> 
several district conferences, is now ava f 
local clubs in 35 millimeter ( protession 16 
millimeter (amateur) sizes. Add ‘ ts to 
Rotary International 11 West Wack D , 
Chicago. 


R.I.B.I. To the uninitiated, those 


letters; to those who know, they stand f k 

tary International: Association f Britain and 
Ireland, . . . At the sprin conteren t RI. 
B.1 at Scarborough, a t i ca t 
received, « tion returns W [ ident, John 
Crabtree; vice presidents, Fred W. Gray and 
Edwin Robinson; treasurer, William Thompson 
Elliott; directors, Percival H. W. Alm Scott 
Langley, Verrall Reed, William Risk, Luk 
Thompson, T. A. Warren; Rotary International 


director, Dr. Herbert Schofield. Hugh Galloway 
is the immediate past president. 


>. > . 

1934. Cities have been selected for two 1 
portant Rotary gatherings in 1934. The interna- 
tional convention will be held in Detroit; the 
fifth Pacific Rotary Conference in Shanghai. 

a - 7 

Impromptu. Without an advance word, some 

Belvidere (Ill.) Rotary 


motored to Chicago, attended the 


twenty members of the 


Club recently 


weekly meeting of “Old No. One,” then spent 
the afternoon visiting headquarters of Rotary In 
ternational at 211 West Wacker Drive. 

“It’s fine,’ Founder Paul Harris told them, 


“and an example we would like to have other 
clubs follow.” 
. > * 


Twenty Years After. Recent visitors to Paris 


report that one of the most interesting expo 
sitions there was that of photographs in Rotarian 
Henri Manuel's galleries showing progress made 
in the two decades since the World War started. 


Carrying On. Before the cyclone hit it, Santa 
Cruz del Sur, Cuba, had a population of 4,832; 
Gradually 


a recent census put it at 1,764. 


former residents are returning and the Rotary 
club is resuming activities. 
forget Rotary, 


club were to pass out of ex- 


Santa Cruz del Sur will never 
though the 
istence. Dr. Ramon 
Twenty-fifth District, writes that he ha 


even 
Lorenzo, governor of the 
helped 


library, made 


select the site for a new school and 
possible through contributions of Rotarians over 
the world. The building will be named “Tomas 
Zapata,” in memory of the Rotary club presi- 
dent who lost his life in the disaster. The facade 


will carry an appropriate Rotary inscription. 


—THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
































the World 


—_contributions on any phase of Rotary 
club activities are alwavs welcomed by 


the editors for this regular department. 


Denmark 
Study Delinquency 

A ALBOR( An intensive stud f juvenile de- 
linguency and methods of « tion is being 
made by Aalborg Rotarians. Tl a seek 
1 pi rs i i uthful 


Syria 
Influenc e 


BeyroutH—T| 





taken char of tl education, cloth and 
feeding of eighty children. It has also used its 
influence with the local government to provide a 
better administrati f all « tunity relief. 
Brazil 
Funds for Indigents 

Juiz De Fora—A four-day benefit has been 
staged by the Rot ( » of Ju le Fora, th 
proceeds of which were devoted to the welfare 
of crippled and other ailing children in the city 


who might not have received medical attention. 


» TY 
Rotary Travel Prize 

Norwicu—Through the codperation of the 
educational authorities and the International Ser- 
vice Committee of the Norwich Rotary Club, a 


} 


travel prize is presented annually by the club to 


the Norwich scholar who achieves the highest 


distinction in foreign languages. The winner 


chosen and on his 


relates his impressions to the club. 


visits the country return 


Rotary Around 


Chile 


Build Avenue 
TALCAHUANO—A recent community project of 
the Rotary 


construction of a beautiful avenue overlooking 


Club of Talcahuano has been the 


the sea. The club has twenty-two members. 


Cuba 


Appreciated 
CieENFuEGOs—The mayor of 
cently paid public tribute to the local Rotary 


Cienfuegos re- 


club for providing work for unemployed, a free 


dental clinic for public school children, their 
work for city playgrounds and_ beautification, 
and their support for safe traffic regulations and 


repair of roads. 


» 
Mexico 
Alive! 

Meripa—Among recent activities of the Rotary 
Club of Merida are: Youths’ Week in May, trees 
planted on highways, seats put in the public 
parks, encouragement for Boy Scouts, one-price 
system established in stores, Christmas tree cele- 
bration provided for poor boys, and active codp- 
eration with the Chamber of Commerce in aid- 
ing the community generally. From this active 
club have come the last three governors of the 
Third District of Rotary International. 


Germany 
Exchange of Youth 

Mainz—The Rotary Club of Mainz has invited 
a group of sixteen sons of Rotarians in Great 
Britain to visit Mainz from August 6 to 19. The 
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Rotarians at sea on the S.S. Bremen , 
no longer be deprived of Rotary {el 
ship. Not long ago, members of the p, 
men (Germany) Rotary Clu! 

their name-sake steamer in a 
dedicated a private dining } as 
meeting place for Rotarians. Presens os 
the first meeting were (left 
Commodore Ziegenbein, Breme) ‘ 
Riper-Scheel, Passaic; P. Heineken, } 
men; A. W. J. Pohl, Brooklyn; E:. » 
tenius, Bremen; H. L. Pace, New \ 





Commodore Leopold Ziegenl 

the North German Lloyd Line fleet 
who captains the S.S. Bremen 
designated by the Bremen R 
Club as secretary of the inf 
meetings held weekly on the B 
men; he sees to it that cards attesting 
the presence of Rotarians traveling 
on his ship are sent to home « 


two-week visit will permit the British 


gain an insight into the family life of the R 
rians of Mainz. Excursions are planned t 

of historic interest, and to museums, sch 
recreational centers in the city and its 

ings. Trips will also be taken on the R 
and Main to study the geographical and h 
aspects of the country. 


Switzerland 
For Charity 

NeucHATEL—The annual ladies’ night ban- 
quet held for the Rotary Club of Neuchatel 
netted a neat sum for charity. 


India 
Fellowship Device 

BomBay—The Rotary Club of Bombay has 
developed a plan for the stimulation of fellow- 
ship through acquaintance. On the wall of the 
meeting room a chart is posted showing the 
names of all the members of the club. These 
names appear both vertically and horizontally in 


alphabetic order, so that after each man’s name 
the 





‘ se” : ; 
on the vertical list, is a square for each o! 


other members of the club. Each member places 








Ita 














} 


ire following his own name that Japan — , 
the name of another member few S ag London, w 


is unacquainted. As he becomes 
marks the chart accordingly. 


320 Celebrate 


Toxyo—More than 2 Rotarians, friends, and 


the distinguished , ts, udin 


lency Hatoyama, t int ity to celebrate 4 . 
, nae. ™ . i) 
Italy Rotary’s twent t urthday. It was a joint Y ugoslay ta 
Art meeting of Tok Yi 1 Rotary clubs Needy Students 


Rotary Club of Florence has 


__ ° . , SARA t 
ganizing and in providing prizes Argentina would « , 
f industrial art work in the schools ees ; 
Hosts 
nece les t i iw t 
BuENos Arres—] 1-Rotarians trom onda S vo R 
twelve countri vere th 1ests of the Rotary wane ; D in 
Tanger Club of Buen Ar anniversary of aie 


Vovies for Poor Children 
In commemoration of the twenty- 
rsarv of the founding of Rotary, 
Rotary Club organized free moving 
s for 2,000 poor children of the 


: aaa GUATEMALA City—T R ( 
ifferent nationalities in Tanger. ' : 
Prevention ca 
;' Piura—An anti-t 1 ca lign is one 
/ c ¥ ’ 

Norway of the activiti tf Pi Rotarians. A pa hlet, 1 | 
k ot published ae t ib’s pense, descri ‘ 1 
A : ‘ ee f ‘ i a m= : — tas vard 

4 committee for the investigation of ethods « oe ee eee that 


ments of the needy and for facilitating 


yn of relief has been formed by Oslo 


Belgium 


Rotary. One was Captain Ja Mollison, hus 
band of Aviatrix A Johnson Mollison whose 
father is a Hull, England, Rotarian. 


Peru 


circulated. 


France 
For Boys 


AVIGNON { vacation camp for sons of Euro 


Guatemala 
Handicraft Prizes 


Straits Settlements 


: , ; os 
Scholarships ... Charity 


Give 10,735 Frances pean Rotarians has been established by the Rota PENAN¢ Three scl 
oe : . , yt Avigno! een awa i 
ts—A gala soirée benefit organized by Club of Avignon. " , 
Rotary Club of Brussels has resulted in ms si " 

-35 francs being given to charity. El Salvador ; “ei - ‘ 
7 Playground for Girls Per Also, 1 $ 
China ‘cl _ , Pa a a 

SanTA ANA—Rotarians of Santa Ana have he Asi I 















Essay Contest given a playground to a local girls’ orphanage 
k Prizes of $100, $60, and $40 have Spain 
d by the Rotary Club of Peking for an Hungary 5 
test, open to all Peiping University stu- Generous 
following topic: ““To what extent Jamboree Ag in } \ | ; 
hat ways can international friendship 3UDAPEST—An International Boy Scout Jam- of a 
the promotion of peace and pros-  boree will be held at Godoll6, 1 Budapest, leet 
China?” Candidates are permitted to from August 2 to 16, 1933. The Rotary Club of in i 
Chinese or the English language. Ardmore, Pa., which spon d the trip of a B dona ( 
The Rotary clubs of four Mount Pleasants (lowa, Tennessee, Texas, and Pennsylvania) have been 
waging a’ hot attendance contest for many weeks. Recently, the Pennsylvanians (below) nosed out th 


Tennesseeans when they celebrated their sixty-fourth 100 percent meetin 


















MOUNT PLEASANT F 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Citizens and school children of Winston-Salem, N. C., will have a better understanding of Pan-. ican 
1 program presented recently by the local Rotary club. Of the 2 250 chi ise p 
ticipating, the 81 above took part in a colorful pageant, in which the flags and products of 21 nat; 
of the program were sent to the Rotary club secretary in each of the count 


nations as a result of a 


were represe nted. Copies 


Philippine Islands 


Se vice 





Manita—A gear wheel taken the first 
elevator installed in the Philippine Islands (1912) 
has been dedicated to the Manila R Club 
for “‘turtl rvice’”’ in the tort f a Rotary 
wheel. It wa nted to the club by the repre- 
sentative of the Otis Elevator Company in the 
Philippines and now occupies a prominent place 
in the lobb ie | “ he club meets 
cach week 


Canada 


Give $675 

Fort WiciiaM l Club of 
Fort Willi is raised a sum of $675 for the 
club’s milk fund 


» Symbol 


Friendshit 


Winpsor, N. S \ carved oak casket, made 
by the King of Britain’s woodcarver from a beam 
taken from St. George's Chapel in Windsor Cas- 
tle during the recent restoration, was presented 
by Rotarians of Windsor and Eton (England) 


nada). 


to the Rotary Club of Windsor (Ca 
Charity 
Saint Joun, N. B.—During the winter months, 


Saint John Rotarians supplied 444 pairs of shoes, 


| 


106 pairs of stockings, and 85 rubbers 


pairs ol 
to poor school children of this city, at an expen- 
frolic at a local 


fund for 


diture of $750. A midnight 


theater has replenished the similar 


activities next winter. 


Relief Gardens 

N. B.— Fredericton Rotarians 
are sponsoring relief gardens again this year. In 
December, the Rotary club conducted a 
radio auction and sold more than three hundred 


FREDERICTON, 
local 
articles and realized $1,500, some of which will 
be used to finance unemployment relief gardens. 
The rest was contributed to the support of a 
home conducted by the Children’s Aid Society. 
For the 1932 gardens, land was supplied by the 


Station, and seed, fer- 
tilizer, and spray material were provided by the 


families 


Dominion Experimental 


unemployed 
and twenty- 


Rotary club. Thirty-one 
had gardens on this donated land 
five families had gardens on their own property 
for which they were given seed and fertilizer by 
the Rotary club. The value of the crop produced 
fifty-six prevailing 


was estitmated at $1,227. 


in the gardens, based on 


prices, 


United States of America 
Trees of Friendship 
Mapison, Wis.—Following a visit to the Ro- 


Club of he addressed an 
meeting, founder of 


Madison where 
Paul P. Harris, 


proceeded to the little vil- 


tary 
inter-city 
Rotary International, 
lage of Mt. Vernon where he planted a tree in a 
Forest of Fame Rotarian John 
Donald. He also planted a in the newly 
established University of Wisconsin Arboretum 
and Wild Life Refuge, 
students from other lands attending the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


established by 
tree 


in conjunction with the 


Turn-About 

Watertown, Wis.— The Rotary Club of 
Watertown, as do many other Rotary 
sponsors Boy Scouts. Last fall this club gave its 
The troop, desir- 


clubs, 


troop a cabin along the river. 
ous of showing its appreciation, now distribute 
the weekly publication. There are three patrols 
in the troop and each patrol takes the job one 
week at a time. Not only does this project save 
expense, but it gives the boys and men an 
opportunity to know one another. 


Reduce Delinquency 

Tampa, Fra.—Tampa Rotarians, for the last 
seven years have devoted much attention and 
money to youth in the community. Now they 
have a well-equipped gymnasium, club rooms, 
scout room, reading and game rooms. Leagues in 
all sports are formed to suit boys of the various 
ages, and their Rumba Band and tumbling team 
are frequently in demand for entertainment pur- 
poses. As a result there has been a decided 
diminishing of juvenile delinquency. 


“See” Other Nations 

York, Nes.—An Internationa! ( 
was staged recently by the York Rotary ( 
which each member, dressed in th 
an oOver-seas country, appeared to th 
ment of music from his adopted land. 


Improve City 

CueEsTER, Pa.—The Community Se: ( 
Rotary Club of Chest 
improving the appearance of their cit 


mittee of the 


soring the clearing of dozens of unti 
putting them in readiness for grass and 


Moratorium Helped Attendance 
WINNFIELD, La.—When the bank |! 
declared in March, Winnfield Rotarians « 
to cut the luncheon price to twenty-t 

each, and have some of the wives 
serve coffee, sandwiches, and salad. Att 
for the month of March was the 
years with one 100 percent meeting, and 
person absent at two others. There has 

a noted strengthening of fellowship in the clu 


Vocational 

Bic Sprinc, TEx.—Visualization of vocati 
service was the keynote of a recent p1 
the Big Spring Rotary Club. All 
were invited to the newspaper plant of 
Spring Herald where a complete exp! 
the mechanics of running a_ newspape! 
given. During the explanation, a special Rotar 
broadside was set and run off. 


the Big 








Hear Champs 

SouDERTON, Pa.—The debating team 
Souderton high champions of their 
league, debated the question “Resolved that th 
United States Should Recognize Russia,” 2 
recent meeting of the local Rotary club. 


school, 





Toast Harrts 

_Koscrusko, Miss.—Featured at the Paul Harris 
program of the Kosciusko Rotary Club on the 
sixty-fifth birthday of the founder of Rotary, 
were new verses to a Rotary tune, written bj 
Rotary Song-Leader C. O. Groves, and dedicated 
to Paul Harris. 


mont 
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N JUNI 


“Best Cilize n 
. y . 
4 M Fra—Rotarian A. L. 
the Tampa Unemployment Relief 


Cuesta, Jr., 


past president of the Chamber of 
. and of the local Rotary club, has been 
» certificate as Tampa’s outstanding 
1922. The award is made annually 
tan Club of Tampa. A. L. 
c d the Havana (Cuba) Rotary Club 
helped to organize the Rotary clubs 


Cuesta, 


Barcelona, and Santander, Spain. 


177 ¢ ’ 
N TENN.—SI1x troops of Boy Scouts 
ssce Industrial School are being 
cared for by Nashville Rotary Club 
six scoutmasters the year ‘round 
ssary funds for making the work an 
success. This usually includes one 

p for about 150 boys. 

Se 

VW Point, Ga.— During the first five 


yperation of the Free Clinic, inaugu- 
West Point Rotary Club, 855 pa- 


been received and services rendered 


tf $5,668. 


ving Rotary” 
ey, ARK.—‘‘Living Rotary in Brinkley” 
bject of a successful talk by Carl Ed- 
srinkley high 


club. For the 


a senior in the 
the local Rotary 
ars, the Brinkley Rotary Club has 
bers of the graduating class in the 


] 


to compete in speeches representing 


their own choice. 


Ca.ir.—Thirty-one members of the 


to Rotary Club journeyed recently to 
resent a surprise program for the local 
Rot In the group was a song leader, a 


, and several Sacramento past presidents. 


Sea-Going Rotarians 
I \NGELES, CaLir.—When the world-cruis- 
S.S. Resolute arrived in Los Angeles on May 
eight Rotarians disembarked to visit the 
vood Rotary Club. For several months 


Rotarians from various cities in various 
on Wednesdays as_ the 
Steamship Resolute Club,” with Captain Fritz 


have met 




















One of the most unique organizations in 


: lee! . 
Lancaster, Ohio, is Rotarian 


Tom Kessler’s Family Orchestra, which the Rotary club in that city fre 


quently has the pleasure of hearing. Tom was the 


lhe ¢ lub. 


Kruse, whose |} ifiliation is the Hamburg 


(Germany ) 


Boost Boys Band 


Orrawa, Kans.—Ottawa Rotarians have been 


cooperating h Kiwanians in helping the Otta 
wa High School Orchestra plan for participation 
in the National Orchestra Contest in Elmhurst, 
Ill., in June. The Ottawa orchestra, which is con 
ducted by Rotarian C. A. Peacock, has won first 


Musk 


in I93I 


Contest for the 
eo 


won second place 


place in the Kansas Stat 


last seven years, and 


in the national contest. 


Rotarians for a Month 
Van WeERT, OHIO 
lected 


Each month a boy is se 
Van Wert 
high school and given “membership” in the local 


from the senior class of the 
Rotary club for a month. The selection, which 
is based on scholarship and general character, is 
made by the superintendent of schools, the secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A., and che chairman of the 
Boys’ Work Committee of the Rotary club. The 
boy chosen is brought to the first meeting of the 
a badge, introduced as the 


month, given new 


boy member, given short talks before the club 
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Charter se¢ 


Mrs. Kessler, who teaches the children, is not in the picture 


is t pu ( Rot in t 
oin in the f vs] the club. A 
signed eax ting t 
prope ly tec ated ing 
home. At t ! ing « t 
is asked t¢ a fi int 
pression ed duri ntl t 
most inte t teat 





Thurse Ju 
at the ( hicago Work | 
Club of Chicago, and all the R 
Chicago metropolitan area, ane 


the Rotarians from other clubs w “ 


visiting in Chicago at that ume 


Hosts to New Citizens 
WIs.- 


SHEBOYGAN Eighty new 


made citizens 
of the United States were entertained recent 
by the Rotary Club of Sheboygan. This is an 
annual affair. Judge Emil Baensch, member of 
the Manitowoc Rotary Club, and principal 
speaker, stressed the point that this country is 
primarily a land of immigrants and their de 


scendants. This and other talks admonished the 


new citizens to continue their preparation for 


citizenship, to read an English newspaper every 
event ol 


day, to keep themselves familiar with 


importance in the country. 


At Your Service 
Evanston, ILtt.—The Rotary Club of I ton, 
with the aid of the local Chamber of ¢ 


will help visiting Rotarians who make |} iston 





their headquarters while visiting a Century of 
Progress in Chicago this summer. Specific infor 
mation on housing accommodati ts, and 
transportation to and from the fair grounds will 
be pl vided. Out-of-town Rotariar al invited 
to write to the club for advan infor 

Contestants in the National High School Band 
contest in Evanston, June 8-10, who are sons or 
daughters of Rotarians will also be gi pecial 
attention by the local Rotary club. 





The newest member of Japan's 
growing family of Rotary clubs 
was organized recently at Fuku- 
oka, commercial and industrial 
center of Kyushu Island. There 
are eighteen charter members. 
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Frill \Mencken—De-Frill Dewey 


By John Girdler 


High School Superintendent, Kingman, Arizona 


R. DEWEY is entitled to his day 
in court. The modern school is not the 
place for monastic discipline. There is no 
point in learning a conjugation merely be- 
cause it is a conjugation. Conversely, the 
modern school should not be altogether 
a skylarking party, so we cannot ignore 
Mr. Mencken. The removal of a few of 
allow the light of 


Dewey’s frills would 
common sense to reach the body educa 
tional, while a bit of ornament would in 
nowise detract from the bellicose Mr. 
Mencken’s austere recipe for learning. 
Mencken’s insight is almost clairvoyant 
when he raps the “experts,” but he mixes 
his data when he attacks the 
ma’ms.” The schoolma’m who knows her 


“school- 


nouns and believes in her fractions, and 
the expert who relies upon “Brummagen 
magic,” pedagogical jargon, and contus- 
ing sesquipedalian words, are not nearly 
so well in agreement as are Mr. Mencken 
and Dr. Dewey. 

A great deal more intensely, and 
vith greater reason than Mr. Mencken, 
the majority of teachers object to school 
tampering, adding, adorning, frilling, 
fiddling, integrating, orienting, correlat- 
ing, standardizing, revising, researching, 
and monkeying. They would be very 
happy if they were allowed to teach and 
were freed from a thousand tinsel educa- 
tional side-shows. Mr. Mencken has 
touched the spot here. 

It is the great “teacher factory” pro- 
fessors and the “tin-pot” idealists who 
are making the Punch and Judy shows 
out of our three billion dollar enterprise. 
These experts, with all due respect to 
the great and good humanitarian John 
Dewey, have been out of school for so 
long that they have forgotten what flesh 
and blood children are like. They know 
their children only through “polychrome 
graphs and bold hypotheses,” and it is 
this highly educated ignorance which has 
led to a large part of the trouble of which 
Mr. Mencken complains. Dr. Dewey, also, 
I believe would have cause for complaint 
if he knew all of the things which have 
been done in his name, and which have 
been done through “tin-pot” interpreta- 
tions of his sincere idealism. 

Mencken is right in many of his con- 
tentions. There are too many play activi- 


“Additional comment will be found on pages 2 and 31. 


Marginal notes on the debate, John Dewe, 


ties, though I believe that he is including 
some that are not objectionable. Music 
may be a play activity, but the world 
would be farther out of tune with the 
universe should we throw it away. It is 
easy to call anything a frill, but it is difh- 
cult to prove it so. It is not music, but 
the undue emphasis upon the musical 
performance that is bad, for the practices 
for musical performance take students 
away from algebra and sewing classes. 

Evil is not in the three act comedy. The 
sin of the play is the ballyhoo which 
upsets the school for days, goads a lot 
of girls into pulling each other’s hair, 
prompts boys to look dirty at each other, 
and sends the dramatics teacher to bed 
with a sick headache. The ball game is all 
right, and belongs in the school program. 
What does not belong in the school pro- 
gram is the private car loaded with train- 
ers, coaches, substitutes, doctors, rubbers, 
dietitians, managers, factotums, and ma- 
jordomos, which travels half way across 
the continent only to determine if the 
gladiators of the Middle West are tougher 
than those of the East. 


I. IS not manual training that is bad. 
It is the ramifications of the piddling 
spirit that seems to have obsessed our 
Ph D’s in education. It is the pretzel- 
modeling, instruction in fishing, school 
checker, stamp, joke, and travel clubs, 
student body governments, endless com- 
mittee meetings, student courts, waste- 
paper drives, student banking, class 
parties, athletic rallies, rooting practice, 
junior high school publications, and last 
but not least, those uproarous assemblies 
when all regular work is thrown aside 
and some self-advertising citizen makes a 
windy speech telling the boy athletes that 
in defeating a rival school they have shed 
honor upon their institution and glory 
upon the community. This ceremony 
usually winds up with the presentation 
of scraps of felt or bits of bronze which 
the “kids” wear and become more spoiled 
than ever. In fact, in some of our more 
enterprising, “progressive,” and_ ultra- 
modern schools, it is possible for every- 
body to have the time and attention of 
the pupil except his teacher. 

Out of this situation grows an evil 
which Dr. Dewey ignores. The manifold 
diversions of the new enriched curriculum 


vs. H. L. Mencken, on essentials of educatioy + 


lure a great many away fron 

pursuits for which they are 

fitted. It may be a serious mistak 
convert a good blacksmith into 

ocre preacher, but I submit that jt’ 

ably a greater social loss to make an ind 
ferent automobile mechanic or chayfen- 
out of a first-class doctor. . 

It is true that over-emphasis upon {; 
has tempted many to leave more 
and more difficult subjects. Permit 
to choose between a string of irregular 
verbs and a course in swimming, and 
will not take him long to decide, T| 
evil is more general than the casual ; 
son might think, and because of it va 
not developing to full mental capaci 
those who could digest, assimilate, a 
redistribute the academic learning of t 
world. 

It is not a question of frills,—it 
question of emphasis, and Mencken 
right when 
emphasis upon the play courses has 1 
sulted in the multiplication of experts, 
Once the experts, be they coaches, cla) 


he contends that over- 


modellers, or yodeling instructors, get a 
toehold, they are hard to shake loose. T| 
reason for this is simple. There is nothing 
spectacular about a perfect lesson in geo 
metry. Only a very worthwhile visiting 
parent is impressed as his son or daughter 
works unerringly through the steps of the 
theorem, but the whole mob acclaims the 
fellow who runs fifty yards to a touch- 
down and the unthinking parent feels 
that this noisy adulation is truly a 
pearl of price. 

At this point, I must take issue with 
Mr. Mencken. His plea for the little red 
schoolhouse and the “dog’s-eared” speller 
is beneath the dignity of one of our 
greatest masters of modern _battering- 
ram English. 

Those who remember the little red 
schoolhouse—its muddy walks, its dingy 
walls, its bad air, its smoky stove, and its 
frequent state of cold, wet, and draughty 
disrepair, cannot be sentimentalized into 
wishing for its return. May it rest in 
peace. Yet as a symbol of simplicity it 's 
of use, and as Mr. Mencken has justly 
charged, there is no peculiar virtue to the 
“pedagogical Taj Mahals” which have 
arisen throughout the land. Granting 
that they are pleasant places to be in and 
to look at, there is some likelihood that 
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develop a discontent for any 
e of magnificence, and those 
might be content with the 
tage will demand a marble 
lowev er, teachers have had noth- 

ith school building programs, 

the devil his due, school ad- 


rs are less to blame for building 
nce than are some other citizens 
hall attempt to catalog herewith. 


Grst lavish school builder was 
cial broker who made many a 
shek underwriting school bond issues. 
Next we can charge the banks with some 
ty. They desired the custody 
ls. Third, we do not need extra 
see that real estate dealers 
; \y trafic in school sites, and that 
they promoted sections and subdivisions 


us to school buildings, and, of 


c 
c better the buildings, the more 
trafhic. 
contractors, builders, architects, 
ph rs, school supply men, insurance 
agencies, and a swarm of other interests 


at and small have aided and abetted 
the schoolman in his lust for buildings. 
So long as this inflation appeared to stim- 
ulate business, there was nothing said. 
Probably we will forgive the pedagogue 
for his past transgressions as soon as we 
have bought up our school bonds. In the 
future, however, I do not deny that he 


be watched. 


must | 

It now becomes necessary to break 
away from both Dr. Dewey and Mr. 
Mencken. Dr. Dewey ignores the teacher 
while Mr. Mencken damns her with faint 


on by Tony Sarg 





“ 


... it's probably 
a greater social 
make an 
indifferent auto 
mechanic or chauf- 
jeur out of a first 


class doctor... 2” 


toss fo 


praise. Mr. Mencken insists that the 


teacher became professional, and de- 
manded professional compensation. I can 
see nothing venal in this. She has had 
that 


boosted her protessional requirements. 


little to do with the laws have 


Truly, she Aas sweated through hot sum- 


mers taking “interminable courses in 


quack sciences,” and I am sorry that Mr. 
Mencken did not 
education a bit harder, for they have it 


coming. It is the schools of education, and 


swat the schools of 


the little hierarchy of school politicians, 
who dictate school laws. 

Teachers support the summer schools, 
and the summer schools pay salaries to 
school politicians who teach in them, and 


they also provide 


the caucus meeting 
places for the school politicians to frame 
more laws to require more summer at- 
tendance to provide more dollars to hire 
more friends of the hierarchy. We wish 
that the rat would get the malt that lay 
in the house that Jack built, so that the 
teachers could go back to teaching school 
as they really want to do. 

As it is, depending upon what state 
she teaches in, she spends two, three, 
four, or even five years in preparing her- 
self for teaching, while her cannier sister, 
the classmate who was smart enough to 
study shorthand, is earning through all 
of these years, and probably ageing less 
than the teacher who labors under the 
vexations of modern school procedure. 

Dr. Dewey has little to say for the 
teacher, and Mr. Mencken reproaches her 
for wishing to be professional. My point 
of departure is this: let us grant that her 


courses in education are quackery, still it 


looks as 
objection to her being well educated. Ac 


cordingly, I pray for the time when edu 


there could be no _ possibl 


= . 
cators will urge the English teacher to 


} 


study English, and the science teacher to 


The more they know about 
Mr. Mencken, the more 
they will love them, and the more enthu 


siasm they will put 


study science. 


their subjects, 


into the teaching of 
h - ¢l { és, f > ol 
them; the more of an adventur they 


1 
| 


] : | 
will find them. 


| LE Model A Ford automobil , 


Mr. Mencken’s figure, was an impr 
Model T. It was mor 


chanically, it looked better, 


ment over the 
to-date m 
squeaked less, and was better adapted to 
its time. 

The Model A 


W ill let he r 


teacher, if only tl 


educator alone, will learn 
enough about the subject she is te aching 
to put her own frills on it. Thousands of 
worthwhile teachers can and do illumi 


nate, embellish, ornament, and illustrate 


their subjects out of the richness of their 
own experience. 


The Model 


date; she looks less like a teacher: she is 


A teacher is more up-to- 


not so cranky, and she is better adapted 
to today than the Model T teacher would 
be. Pay her a decent wage, free her from 
the monkey-house activities of “pe 
chrome curve” experts, and she will de 
velop modern enthusiasm for modern 
things, meanwhile retaining her enthu 
siasms for older things that never grov 


too old to be the eternal verities 
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Where Convention 
Trails Begin—and End 


For those who prefer still water fishing, the Mersey River, Nova 
Scotia, offers frequent nooks such as this one. At right—the me- 
and park established on the site of the ancient 
Acadian village immortalized by Longfellow in his “Evangeline.” 


Stes cae 
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Nova Scotia—Land of Acadians 


7 IVA SCOTIA, the Land of Evange 


line, possesses a special lure for lovers of 


romance and for those who delight in 


visiting scenes where centuries ago his 


toric events were written into the history 
of this continent. Longtellow’s poem 
“Evangeline” immortalized the country 


ot Grand Pré in Nova Scotia. 

The highways and byways of the coun 
tryside around Grand Pré are redolent of 
scenic beauty and historic tradition, Rustic 
lanes, shaded by stately elms, wander 
through orchards of apples, past fields 
where contented cattle leisurely munch 
the cool grass. It is a land of romance 
and poetry. In the seclusion of these 
quiet paths the simple Acadian peasants 
plighted their troth. 

At the foot of yonder hill British troops 
withstood the attack of French soldiers 
from Beausejour; and farther down the 
dykelands is the spot where the Acadians 
were herded on the day of their expulsion 
from their homes and native land. Every- 
thing in the neighborhood seems to con- 
jure up some beautiful or tragic memory; 
just as everything, even to the mossy 
rocks in the beds of the streams, and the 


blades of grass growing on the lush 
meadowlands, is pervaded with the magic 
and beauty of Longfellow’s immortal 
“Evangeline.” 

Of first importance to the tourist is the 
Memorial Park, with the willows planted 
by the Acadians; the well that dates back 
to 1755, and used by the troops under 
Colonel Winslow; and the replica of St. 
Charles’ Church, where are kept an im- 
portant collection of ancient Indian and 
Acadian relics. 

From the hill at one end of the village 
a magnificent view greets the eye of the 
dyked meadows, and of majestic Blomi- 
don rising through the mists of Minas 
Basin. 

There is an abundance of all varieties 
of salt water fishing to be had almost 
everywhere along the shores of Nova 
Scotia. From May to the middle of June, 
cod are plentiful and will take almost 
any bright lures. About the middle of 
June pollock appears along the coastal 
water and then the angler is provided 
with a salt water fish that has all the 
fighting qualities found in the trout, sal- 
mon, or bass. Trolling is one of the 
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These picturesque 
trails reach out from 
Boston to— 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Maine 

Cape Cod 





favorite ways of catching pollock. 1 
will also rise to a fly or a bit of red fla: 

Visitors find that the most 
way of catching salt water fish is to tak 


prac 


a motor or sail boat and drop anchor just 
off the entrance to a harbor or arm 
the sea. For example, there is good fishing 
in the North West Arm in Halifax and 
in Bedford Basin. Any seaside hotel y 
gladly make arrangements for visitor 
who wish to enjoy deep sea fishing 
excursions, 

Nova Scotia offers an inviting field t 
salmon and trout fishermen. The country 
is interlaced with a network of rivers and 
practically every stream emptying into the 
Atlantic or Bay of Fundy yields its quota 
of salmon each summer. Nearly all the 
lakes and streams are well stocked with 
trout of good size and great gameness. 
There is a practically never ending supply 
of good trout ranging up to five pounds 
in weight, the average being  three- 
quarters to two pounds. In Nova Scotia 
no waters are reserved. 

The waters of the harbors of Halifax, 
Shelburne, and Chester, together with the 
Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton, admit- 
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lalifax Information Bureau 


tedly afford the finest yachting waters in 
the world. Here are great open stretches 
with all the requirements of deep water 
cruising and with good holding grounds 
always within reach. In the sheltered bays 
conditions are perfect for sailing and 
canoeing. Yacht races are held every Sat- 
urday afternoon under the auspices of 
the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Club at 
Point Pleasant, Halifax. 

There are a large number of historic 
sites throughout Nova Scotia well worth 
a visit. This for the reason that Nova 
Scotia teems with romance. There is 
hardly a hill or a valley, a lake, an island 
or a headland within its boundaries 
vhich does not hold some tradition or 
legend, some story of sacrifice, heroism, 
r devotion. In Halifax are such historic 
sites as the Province House, St. Paul’s 
Church, Martello Tower, Prince’s Lodge, 
and the Memorial Tower. At Windsor is 
Fort Edward and Sam Slick’s house. 


[he province now possesses hotels suit- 


National Railways 


























able for every taste, 
including luxurious 
modern structures, 
large summer hotels, 
smaller country inns, 
sport camps, over- 
night cabins, and 
farmhouses. Golf 
courses, tennis courts, 
croquet, quoits, and 
archery grounds, trap 
shooting, dancing pa- 
vilions, saddle horses, pi... ; 
and boats and canoes 

are being provided. Moreover, provision 
is made whereby guests may take advan 


| 


tage of whatever sport—fishing, hunting 


—exist in the neighborhood. 
\. J. CAMPBELI 


—and New Brunsnick 


Bost a comfortable overnight rail trip 
from Boston, lies New Brunswick, snug 
little Canadian province, whose increas 
ing popularity with visitors is 
due in no small measure to the 
ease with which it is reached by 
motor, rail, or water. 

Though the province is but 
230 miles from north to south, 
its 600 miles of seaboard prom- 
ise innumerable delights. There 
is the charm of its quaint fish- 
ing villages, easily reached by 
motor, and its renowned seaside 


Placid 


farm lands, and heavily wooded 


resorts. meadows and 





basins are covered with a ver- 


itable network of streams and 
lakes abounding with fish. For 
those to whom islands have had 


an especial lure since Robinson 


Along the roadside you 
come across this quaint, 
revered shrine at Cha- 
tham, New Brunswick. 





anadian National Railway 


Crusoe days, there are idyllic spots clus 
tering about the mouth of Passamaquoddy 
Bay. Comfortable homes and hot otter 


hospitality to the visitor. Th 


] 


Manan and Campobello, the largest of 


this island group, are frequented by por 


poise and seal, and there is always a 


friendly islander eager to 


deep-sea fishing expedition. Campobello, 
often called the fairyland of the northern 
seas, is the summer home of th presi- 
United States. 


For those who prefer sophisticated sea- 


dent of the 


side resorts, there are any number of 


northern “Newports,”’ among them St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea. Cool sea air, even in 
torrid June and July days, dew-moist 
greens, firm and springy all season, make 


these resorts irresistible for the men who 


i 
1 
} 


take their golf seriously—and those who 


NERS 
don’t! So that other members of the fam- 
ily are meantime not neglected, admit 
riding, an 


lawn-bowling, are offered, and there are 


able facilities for tennis, 
golden, warm beaches so extensive they 
are never crowded. 

Splendid motor roads along the St. 
John, the Kennebecasis, and through the 
wooded basin of the Miramichi river, 
will persuade many visitors to abandon 
well-laid plans, and go a-gypsying. Vaca- 
tions along the Miramichi, whose banks 


are dotted with lumbering villages, turn 
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mostly upon fishing at this season of the 
year,this basin being noted for its salmon. 
Actually fishing will be at its height for 
post-convention visitors, salmon and trout 
fishing being permitted from April and 
May to early fall, depending upon the 
river and the run of salmon. Many sports- 
men will undoubtedly return to the Mi- 
ramichj country for the hunting season. 
Here is truly a country famous for its 
big game. 

In and around Sussex, a rolling low- 
land of great agricultural wealth, there 
are countless smaller streams, where fine 
lake trout abound. 

The Saint John, largest of New Bruns- 
wick’s inland waterways, owes its source 
to the wooded area in northern Maine. 
For some miles the stream flows almost 
directly northward, then eastward, and 


later southward, emptying into the Bay 


of Fundy. J] Rhine of America is the 


name often given to this strong and beau- 
rout of 300 
miles, the Trans-Canada Highway No. 2 


tiful river. Through its 
rarely loses sight of the St. John. 

The City of Fredericton on the Saint 
John is the capital of the province. Its 
unusual historic library, where there is a 
copy of the Domesday Book, and its 
stately old buildings and museums invite 
a leisurely Visit. 

Historic St. 
American Loyalists in 1783, 
of New Brunswick cities, and one of the 


John, established by the 


is the largest 


principal winter ports of Canada. Here 
is one of the largest dry docks in the 
world. It was Samuel de Champlain, 
who, entering the mouth of the river on 
which the city is located, in 1004, gave 
the river and its site its name in honor 
of St. John the Baptist’s Day. A short 
distance from the city there is the beauti- 
ful Bay of Fundy along whose sandy 
shores, inns, cabins, and farm-houses of- 


fer hospitable and comfort- 
able lodging. 

A former part of the old, 
old French Colony of Acadie, 
and possessing traditions ex- 
tending back for more than 
three hundred years, the pro- 
vince holds a peculiar charm 
for the historically minded. 
Records of the Indian, French, 
and early English periods of 
settlement delight the visitor 
at every turning. 

Along with New England, 
and other provinces in Cana- 
da, New Brunswick extends 
an always hospitable, but es- 
pecially welcoming hand, to 
visitors in June and July. 

F. L. Meyer 
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-dame— The State of “Firsts” 


Bcort TARKINGTON, noted 
American author, who spends a major 
part of each year at his summer home at 
Kennebunkport, Maine, says: “To my 
mind Maine is the most beautiful state 
we have in this country” and ... “I think 
that it is easier for a stranger to feel at 
home in Maine than in almost any other 
place I ever knew.” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, ever 
since he was a very small boy, has been 
spending many weeks and months at the 
family summer home at Campobello, 
New Brunswick, an island adjoining 
Eastport, Maine, and the most eastern 
city in the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who knows the Maine 
coast as well as almost any of its dis- 


tinguished summer visitors, saj 
is a charm in that section of th« 
which cannot be duplicated 
else.” 

And as that nation’s most east 
post, Maine has become known | 
as the Pine Tree State, becaus: 
great number of trees of this 
which grow within its borders, | 
as the Sunrise State. It is the first 
continental United States to greet | 
ing sun five hours after it has awakened 
the most western outpost of Europe, th 
British Isles, and the day is well advanced 
in Maine before this same sun bids 
“Good Morning” to continental United 
States in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, four hours later. 
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\faine is extremely 
the distinc- 
ch 1s to be 


hers during the pres- 
ee year, the enter- 
raining Ol the inter- 

assembly of 
Rotary at Poland 
Spring, June 20-24, 


- prior to the 
nternational 
ition at Boston, 


( WwCl 


\fassachusetts. 

While this particu- 
lar gathering will be 

ited only to assembly members—inter 
national directors and district governors 

it is hoped they will become so im- 
pressed with Maine hospitality and Maine 
scenery and points of interest that they 
will advise their friends, and Rotarians in 
veneral, to visit the state after the Boston 
meeting 1S over. 

In fact so many Rotarians already have 
signified their intention of journeying to 
Maine, either before or after the conven- 
tion, that the Thirty-eighth District of 
Rotary International, of which Maine is 
a part, is to establish a reception and 
information headquarters for the visitors 
which will be open from about the mid- 
dle of June until well into July. This will 
be located in the Falmouth Hotel, Rotary 
headquarters at Portland, Maine. 

In size the area of Maine is equal to 
that of ail of the other five New England 
states combined, while its population is 
no greater than that of the single city of 
Boston in which the international con- 
vention is to meet. It has been rightly 
called the “Switzerland of America” and 
this description gives a very good idea of 


some of its outstanding features. It has 





Sunset on Long Lake, Maine, among 
the foothills of the White Mountains. 


lakes dot- 


entire 


2,495 
ting its 
surface; it has 
5,147 rivers and 
streams; it has 
! 
mile high moun- 
other 


tains and 


lesser elevations 
of compelling 
beauty and gran- 
deur. Possibly the 
stranger can best 
understand why 
it is also called 
‘The Playground 
of America”—a statement altogether too 
broad, of course, but nevertheless highly 
njunction with 


presente ae it 


descriptive—when, in ¢ 


the facts already is stated 
that 65 per cent of its area is covered with 
forests and 10 per cent is water, leaving 


>= 


25 per cent occupied by its 


only about 
cities and populated towns. 

Maine claims the distinction of being 
the first section of the United States to be 
discovered, the first to be peopled, the 
first to hold religious worship, the first to 
erect a church, the first to build a home, 
the first to build a ship, and the first to 
have a chartered city. 

In its list of distinguished sons, 
daughters and past and present 
residents, Maine has few rivals. 
Not many districts of equal or 
greater size have had a more pro- 
found influence upon the world 
through the men and women it 
has sent out from within its 
borders. 

Poland Spring, where the in- 
ternational assembly is to be held, 
of America’s greatest 


is one 


resorts. It comprises over 5,000 
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from Portland, and 
L nited 


Oossession 


, , 
acres, 18S Dut 20 mules 


is the only hotel property in the 
States which has been 1n the | 


of the same tamuy through three cen- 


turies. It has continuously served the pub- 
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Maine will be at the height of its at 
tractiveness in June and July and extends 
a sincere and cordial tation to a 
R rt } _ ¢ tt ] +} ) 
\otarians who are to attend the Boston 


convention to visit her before they return 


home. 


Cape Codders— 


They Want What They Want 


@... the lash of the wind and sea 


R 
\olary i 


are to change Cape Cod—it 1S 
its way. 
te oo 
Unchallenged by man, gale-driven 


waves alter the shore line of this sprawl 
ing Massachusetts peninsula which boasts 
that it faces four seas. The dunes, great 


hillocks of sand, travel inland before the 


wind with the undulating motion of 


Photo: F. S$. Howard 






























Beautiful King’s Highway lures 
one on—and on. Here it passes 
through old Yarmouth enroute 
to the historic lower Cape. 


Place your pencil on al- 
most any spot on this 
map and nine chances 
out of ten you will wish 
to stop and see where 
history was made — or 
is still in the making. 
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water itself. Ruck of the waves sucks 
away beaches and builds them up anew 
in other places. Successions of giant comb- 
ers batter down cliffs and topple huge 
trees into their foam. At the whim of 
nature part of Cape Cod is disappearing 
beneath the waves; part of Cape Cod is 
building up into new land; all of the 
many-miled shore line is incessantly 
changing. 

Back from the beaches where the vil- 
lages are sheltered among the trees, men 
challenge the changes which men are al- 
ways prone to make, for these are the 
changes that would alter the atmosphere 
and break the spell which time has gar- 


nered tor Cape Cod. 


Bh: task of leadership in this land, 


which once wrested its living from the 
soil and sea and now sells outdoor pleas 
ure to the vacationists of the nation, is to 
let modern comfort filter in without the 
jarring note otf shiny newness. This is a 
conception which Rotary has succeeded 
in impressing. It is a conception which 
requires constant alertness to maintain. 

The Cape Codder is as individualistic 
as the land in which he lives. He is proud 
ot his traditions. One of these traditions 
is Cape Cod. Another is to do as he 
pleases. The two have a way of not jibing. 
The wandering Cape Codder comes hap- 
pily home intent upon transplanting to 
his own hillside the stucco bungalow he 
saw in Miami. He wants to plant the 
gasoline station he saw in Santa Barbara 
amid the patrician dwellings on Main 
street, even if this means hacking down 
a hundred-year-old tree. 

Like other Americans the Cape Codder 
pushes for business. If he wants a “hot 
dog” stand on the country roadside, he 
wants it. Before he learns the value of old 
things, he seeks something new. Under 
the mild restraint of planning boards and 
zoning all this is possible in most of the 
United States. Most of the United States 
is new. A little more new doesn’t matter. 

On Cape Cod, Rotary preaches, busi- 
ness enterprise must find its outlet with- 
out disturbing a certain setting. Taste in 
architecture must be tempered to the pre- 
vailing note. Cape Cod is more than a 
geographical location. It is a picture of 
something old and something different. 


To the preservation of this quality Rotary 
has given inspiration and direction and a 
diplomacy that has persuaded individual- 
ism to yield for the sake of individuality. 

Rotary as a prophet of progress with- 
out change has had much to do with 
safely bringing into the vortex of this 
twentieth century the Cape Cod atmos- 
phere of a hundred years ago. It couldn't 
have done so with spectacular campaigns; 
Cape Codders can’t be driven. It couldn’t 
have done so with resolutions and formal 
votes. Achievement has come through the 
friendly intimacy of Rotary gatherings. 
Individuals who first glimpsed the vision 
cf what an old Cape Cod would mean to 
tourists from a new America have made 
their converts and led forth their dis- 
ciples under the cloak of Rotary. 

This is generalization. It could be 
backed up by cataloguing the names 
which stand out in Barnstable, Yarmouth, 
Falmouth, Wareham, as the rocks which 
have withstood the tides of new fashions 
and enthusiasms. The premise is personi- 
fied in the president of the Cape Cod 
Chamber of Commerce —the venerable 
Walter O. Luscombe —who came to 
Cape Cod to die in his early twenties. At 
82 he is still grim-chinned, gruff leader 
of the cause. It is a premise which any 
visiting Rotarian can prove to his own 
satisfaction by stepping from Boston 
across the threshold of Hyannis,or Ware- 
ham-Onset, or Falmouth Rotary Club 
this June. 

They live in Cape Cod houses—these 
Rotarians. The Cape Cod cottage typifies 
this community character which has so 
far been set forth here without definition 
as the lure of Cape Cod and the triumph 
of the Cape Cod Rotarian. 

The Cape Cod house is a product of 
New England which has stood the test of 
time. It exists as “a firm and true exam- 
ple of the best this country has to offer.” 
So speaks an architect who, while he 
characterizes this design, also suggests 
the key to understanding of the land- 
scape and the men and women who be- 
long to it. He says, “They are four-square 
houses, built by four-square men in a 
four-square manner.” The sentence sug- 
gests the simplicity, the soundness, the 
enduring qualities of a New England 
which is nowhere so much New England 
as on Cape Cod. 
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There are new Cape Cod houses |. 
as palaces, on the hilltops. ( ie 
tects have moulded them to the ¢¢,);,. 
A major triumph of Cape ( 
has imposed its own archit 
the invaders who have swa; 
South, North, and West to by 
homes along its coast. 
It is the old-fashioned flowers. +) 
fashioned houses, that make st; 
in love with Cape Cod. It is 
which Cape Codders are lear: 
Rotary guidance, to cherish. 
however, much more to the , 
There are the rolling hills, the \oo 
lichen-covered field rocks, san 
rocky beaches, blue waters. 


RR THE detail of this panorama the; 
the Pilgrim monument testifying 
first landing of the Pilgrims at Prov in, 
town—just one of many hist 
marks. There is Indian Mashpee, ¢! 
are colonial churches, Georgian doorwa 
village greens. Hidden away 

old treasures are big summer hotels, 
and tennis preserves, miles of smoot 
motor roads. These latter are as sy). 
merged as twentieth century terminolo 
in a region identified by its Succannessett, 
Coonamessett, Nauset, Nobscussett, As! 
umet, Cataumet, and Waquoit. 

Last of all is the slash which man 
helped nature to cut across the Cape's 
base. It is the canal which made of Cape 
Cod an island, which has insulated 1 
from the mainland, and preserved its own 
peculiar charm. It is but a ribbon of water 
and yet almost an international boundary. 
On its outer bank are growing numbers 
of Cape Codders who say, with Rotary 
leadership, “You shall not pass’ to al 
and sundry which might break the spell. 

Nobody ever made a poem of it 
Or painted a picture doing justic 
And yet lives that are harassed, t 
And bleeding; become less forlor: 
Grow healed, where lies the living s« 
The matchless Peace of Old Cape Coc. 

This is a verse which a Rotarian has 
kept these many years on a work table 10 
hisown room. It testifies to the inspiratio! 
which the land itself has given to its own 
people—to preserve the old Cape ‘ od. 

—Georce A. Hovci, |r. 


Mh overw life is far too complex to be sustained by “enlightened sel- 
fishness,” too intricate for human wisdom to calculate. The only protection 
for such a society is character. If men could fully trust the motives of their 
leaders and of each other, this complex social order might be stable. 


—AntTiocH Notes 
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Continued from page 11] 


additional service will be ren- 
a cost of $80,000 less than the 


iget allowance. In one depart- 

ewo men are doing the work of 

In another, eleven employees are 

ng the functions formerly as- 

| to thirty-eight. Sinecures have been 

d. All state employees will be 
igh standards of efficiency. 

4 government of the people can 

( nomical and efficient was once 

eory. It is now fact. The new plan has 

‘ustiied itself. 

[he making of the new budget for 
t biennium was marked by rigor- 
ugality without false economy. 

Without taking into account the savings 

under the Executive-Administrative Act, 

the budget was reduced $4,000,000. This 
not the only reduction. The office of 

township assessor in townships of 5,000 

population or less was abolished, saving 

proximately $240,000 a year. The per 
diem for jury service was reduced from 

$2.00 to $2.50 a day, a saving of $25,000 a 

vear. The salaries of members of precinct 

ection boards were reduced $65,000 for 
each election. A uniform county salaries 
which standardized and reduced 
county salaries, effected savings of $go0,- 
) annually. The abolition of the office 
county highway superintendent re- 

luced the cost of government $100,000 a 

year. The salaries of city officials were 

reduced $200,000 a year. Postponement 

of city elections for one year meant im- 

I vediate savings of $300,000. The reduc- 

tion of prosecutors’ salaries added $25,000 


to the total economies. 


— the need for the strictest 
economy,the people of Indiana recognized 
iat there were certain obligations which 
state could not deny even in periods 
of greatest stress: the care of its wards 
and the education of its children. In the 
one the obligation runs to the unfor- 
tunates themselves. In the other the obli- 
gation runs to society as a whole. The 
hope for future prosperity and leadership 
lies in trained men and women. Children 
are born and grow up in periods of 
depression as well as in periods of pros- 
perity. It is impossible to arrest their 
: development. They have but one chance 
which cannot be postponed. Roads and 
buildings may well wait, but certainly 

$ not the children. 

Notwithstanding the practice of econo- 
my in the administration of the school 
budgets, public education in Indiana 
faced an unprecedented crisis and the 


indiana Cuts Its Budget 


possibility Of irreparabie Gamage. To as 
sure the continuation of proper standards 
| 


of public education, the state undertook 


the payment of $600 of the salary of each 


teacher and made 


possible the decrease 
of local levies to the extent of the funds 
provided. While most of the laws adopted 
had for their purpose the promotion of 
economy, this additional support for pub- 
lic education made it necessary to find 


new sources Of revenue, 


More than sixty-two percent of the 
money collected as taxes last year in 
Indiana came from real estate. It was 


obvious that, despite reductions, addi 
tional demands on this source of revenue 
were impossible. In order to provide the 
funds necessary and to redistribute the 


burden, a gross income tax was adopted. 


The Soldiers and Sailors Monument, 
whi h center of the 
famous circle atIndiana’s state capital. 


stands in the 


Photo: Underwood & Underwood 
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A levy of one percent on a 


proc n ¢ 
activity including retail sales, one-quat 
ter of one percent on income Ir manu 
facturing, one quartel ot one percent on 
income trom wholesaling, becam« 
tive May I. On the suc¢ Ss ¢ i 
depends the ultimate balancing of the 
budget. The tax is not large and th 
burden is well distributed. While this 


tax 1s a new source of revenue, it does 
not mean an additional burden except to 


those who had failed or retused to con 


tribute their just share of the cost of 

government. Savings 1n the tax on real 

property will amount to more than the 
ee ler the om 

total collected under the gross income 


tax. The total tax bill w ill be less. 


upetementin y this program was 


] 


a strengthening of the law which fixes a 


maximum rate of taxation on tangible 


' ‘ 
property. Only when emergencies are 


shown to exist are exceptions permitted 
to the provisions ol this law. The gen ral 
program also includes the enactment of 
a law for the taxation of intangibles, 
which had been sought for a number of 
years in Indiana. 
On 


pendous 


ts tace this appears to be a stu- 


undertaking that ordinarily 


1 1 1 
would take many months to put inta 


operation. But it is functioning now and 
the new administration is highly 


that the 


grati 
machinery is moving 


smoothly. It is natural that some impet 


fied 
fections can be discovered in a set-up as 
radically different as this one is from the 
old and established order. However, with 
the wide latitude which is given to those 
who have the responsibility for the suc 
cess ot the 


program, any IIT) pe riections 


can and will be corrected from time to 
time; and there will be no necessity for 
waiting a year or two until a session of 
the state legislature in order to make 
these corrections. 

The whole plan is designed to meet 
the emergencies of the present day. But 
in the background is the more far-reach- 
ing ideal of injecting efficiency in the 
operation of the state’s business on the 
theory that once this is accomplished, the 
item of economy will follow as a natural 
course. It has been accomplished through 
the close codperation of people with a 
common interest and it is being presented 
to Indiana with such frankness that even 
the most skeptical are being won to the 
support of its opportunities. 

The problems demanded action. We 
could not wait and we dare not fail in 
performance. 
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Twilight on the Bosphorus 


[Continued from page 24] 


Master of the Perfumes might call in 
he | Master 
the Odalisques, the Mistress of the 
Holder, and 


the help of other satellites, the 
ol 
Sherbets, the Chief Cofte¢ 
chamberlains in charge of the hair, dress, 
and jewelry chambers of the harem. 
Should these 


plussed, the opinion of the Sultan him- 


protess themselves non- 


lf would be invoked. 
Master of 


been succeeded by the Frenchman, Coty, 


SC 


Today the Perfumes has 


who manufactures scent on a larger scale 
and thinks nothing of 
bottle of pr rfume to all manner of difter 


selling the same 


} 


ent women in Asia, Africa, 


to white, yellow, and black. 


A. ING the Bosphorus today, gaunt 


ruins of palaces and fortresses, scarred by 
the fire of bleakly 


towards the sky like the tall, ragged 


America— 


revolution, point 


cypress trees that share the general look 


Grimy their walls 


of doom. mosques, 


covered with Ford factory advertise- 
ments, ‘recall an ancient faith competing 
with industrial maxims, living on in spite 


of the new age. Doors and windows of 
deserted homes are open to sun and 
rain. The brown rot of the air and the 
slimy green of the sea cover courtyards 
where Turkish officers once mounted 
Arab steeds. Encroaching waters lap the 
| | 


; 
steps where princesses embarked in 


painted boats. The busy present takes no 
W hile steamers, 


boats fall the 


account of the past. 
tugs, and crowded ferry 


smoke: 


Bosphorus with clouds of pouring 


coal barges dump their cargoes in the 
gardens of the former imperial homes. 

Twenty years ago the Bosphorus, 
where Asia and Europe face each other 
across a narrow sea, was as rich in nat- 
ural beauty as the Riviera, rival of the 
west. Here in those golden days before 
the war, princes and potentates of the 
Moslem world, the Sultan of Turkey, the 
Khedive of Egypt, merchants of Arabia 
and Palestine, and men of wealth and 
power built summer palaces of marble 
amid luxuriant gardens filled with east- 
ern flowers. 

Here in the shade of cypresses near 
cooling fountains officers, ministers, and 
diplomats gathered to discuss the men- 
ace of the Balkan wars at feasts recalling 
the magnificence of the thousand and 
one nights. On Sundays prettily painted 
boats manned by oarsmen in _ livery 
passed in procession to the Sweet Waters 
of Asia, rivers entering the Asian shore. 

Today, as if in sympathy with the 
changing times, the Sweet Waters have 
shrunk and dwindled to narrow muddy 
creeks, making it impossible to row in- 
land. The painted boats lie neglected in 
untidy shipyards; the liveried oarsmen 
are scattered, only a small number re- 
maining in Istanbul. One of them, a 
sturdy handsome fellow is rowing the 
boat in which I write, his oar-blades dip- 
ping in the swiftly flowing Bosphorus 
with the precision of long practice. His 
coat is no longer bright. It is a western 
jacket, soiled and torn. Only his gallant 
bearing reminds me of the past. 
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Despite its loss of prestige, due 


to the establishment of th 
at Angora, down-town Ista 
is enjoying a lively « 


High up on the Bosphorus 
amid the green of Europe, th: 
soil of Asia, sprawl Turkish graveyar 
toppling tombstones carved with gol 
letters of the Koran gleaming 
light of the sun. Destitute an 
are these mighty burial ground 
of the graves lie open exposin 
and bones; overturned tombst« 
into the shape of turbans or hel 
scattered on the ground. Forg 
the soldiers of the Prophet, at 1 
shade of the dark green trees. 
bered only are the living sol 
Mustapha Kemal, khaki-clad, 
looking veterans, fierce, victori: 
bolic of the untidy greatness of the 
Turkey that ousted the failure and 
corruption of the Old. 

Memories of the Bosphorus! 

Jason and his Argonauts passing 0 
search of the Golden Fleece. . . ‘ 
hordes crossing the straights to « 
Christian Constantinople. Fleets of the 
sultans assembling to raid Venic: 
Byron pondering the Don Juan. . . 
ence Nightingale planning hospit 


This picture of the Golden Horn 
was taken from one of the old 
Turkish cemeteries, where top- 
pling tombstones and exposed 
graves bear witness to the change 
that has come over the land. 
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The Light Brigade en route 


Skutari. . : 
rie Balaclava. . . The palatial embassies 
“¢ the Powers on the eve of the Great 
War. _, The Sick Man of Europe recov- 
ering to defend Gallipoli. . . The end of 


Ist inbul isa capital. Crumbling palaces 
sfahvus y 
iding into the sea. 


slowly 


* * #F 


| RE is no Rotary Club in Istanbul 
hich I could not help feeling was a 
sity on account of the many English, 
American and other foreign traders in 
the city, who would, I am sure, be grate- 
1] for some social center other than the 
we linarv clubs in Pera and Moda, a resi- 
ential quarter exclusively patronized 
by the English. 

Rotary could do much to bridge the 
ip at present separating the European 
al Turkish communities and to im- 
prove relations between the Turkish au- 
thorities, intent on a policy of national- 
ism, and the foreign traders, often ham- 
pered by native oficiaidom. 
~ Rotary, too, could help tourists and 
travelers to understand something of this 
reat city and by putting them in touch 
with English and American residents do 
towards breaking down the 
snobbish barriers that, here as 


so often render 


something 
distressing 
in other eastern towns, 
social intercourse embarrassing. 

In no city that I have visited are the 
the Americans 
Each nation- 


English so English, so 
American as in Istanbul. 

ality considers his importance sufficient 
to warrant an exclusiveness without a 
parallel western towns. Let Rotary 
invade Istanbul and spread its gospels of 
internationalism, and_ unselfish- 
ness among the national and 
cliques of what should and, I am sure, 
will one day be regarded as the most 
international city in the world. 


The Willow 


I KNOW they call you “weeping willow tree,” 
Yet, I 


Keach out fair arms, and quiver 


in 


service, 
social 


have seen your misty loveliness 
joyously, 

feel the moonbeam’s touch of fond caress. 
aken and rippled out by summer breeze, 
bath in sparkling raindrops there, 


r slender leaves are tendrils of soft hair- 


Of fi g hair that crowns no other trees. 

gsil ok, 

“ll they say you weep, when I have seen 
‘ou wave, and then draw close your lacey shawl, 
Cn thas ? » 
80 that | glimpsed the red dawn’s glow between 
Its silver mesh. So lithe, so curved, so tall, 


Vicia } . ’ 
‘Our dew damp garments sway or firmly cling 





swing, 


—Ipa Norton Munson 


gh they robed pale nuns whose rosaries 








HOW TO MAKE A 
THREE MONTHS’ TRIP 


IN THREE WEEKS! 


SS coming to the 
international convention 
from the most distant capital of 
South America can be home 
again in three weeks having 
stopped off in twelve countries 
en route—if they travel via Pan 
American Eight days from 
Buenos Aires to Boston! 


“Via Pan American” means 
traveling three times faster to or 
from 104 cities in the 32 countries 
served by our 26,600 miles of 
airways. A few hours in luxuri- 
ous comfort—and you’ve gone a 
thousand miles. Spend each night 
in a comfortable hotel “ashore.” 


More business men each week 
are using the international air- 
ways for their trips to Mexico, 
the West Indies, Central and 
South America . . . the interna- 
tional air mail for high speed 
letter communication . . the 
international air express for ship- 
ments of samples, style goods, 
every conceivable type of mer- 
chandise. 

More pleasure travelers are 
discovering the delight of travel 
by the international airways, 
saving two thirds of the usual 


travel time and spending it in 
fascinating Mexico, gay Havana 
restful Nassau, legend-haunted 
Merida with its famous Maya 
Ruins—scores of glamorous 
places within hours of the United 
States, 

For information, rates, reser- 
vations,ask any travel agent,any 
railway or airline ticket office, or 
simply pick up your telephone 
and ask for Postal Telegraph o1 
Western Union. 





TRAVELING TIME 
VIA PAN AMERICAN 
FROM U.S.A. TO 


Havana 2 hours 
Nassau .... 2 hours 
Merida 8 hours 
Jamaica 9 hours 
Panama 2 days 
Mexico City 5 hours 
Rio de Janeiro....... 7 days 
Buenos Aires or 

Montevideo ......... 7 days 
And to other cities in 32 coun- 
tries of the Southern Americas 


with the same speed, the same 


luxurious comfort. 











PAN AMERICAN 


PALA 








MIRWAYWS SYSTEM 





32 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, New York R-6- 
Send me more information about: 
MERE ened Cnue <éhuwcaeebesetieaaoks 
How to get from........... cecee 
to the Convention at Boston. 
Pn aikiey ichGd and eckataaee ea meaks 
. Vacation trips by Pan American 
. Business travel by Pan American Nt. is sscwearnes ttaoneheabaas 
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Straight Ahead for Rotary! 


[Continued from page 30] 


We have epitomized an ideal of serv- 
ice as applied by every Rotarian to his 
personal, business, and community life. 
In action we seek constantly the im- 
provement of the individual in his social, 
economic, and cultural life. We solidify 
the approach toward the goal by a warm 
personal world fellowship of men encour- 
aged to know more, to do more, and to 
feel and to act with greater sympathy 
toward all men. The important thing in 
the organization is the individual Rota- 
rian. He belongs to a Rotary club where 
he finds in the first instance a comrade- 
ship with the business and professional 
men of his community. The motive is 
not to make friendships and fellowships 
between nations or Rotary clubs, but be- 
tween men. From the small beginning 
in the community, the Rotarian develops, 
over the years, this spirit of comradeship 
until he finds his place in a world fellow- 
ship of business and professional men. 


Te genius of Rotary lies in its world 
structure. The Rotarian naturally sup- 
ports his local institutions with unabated 
loyalty, but his intelligent love for the 
homeland intensifies his interest in the 
welfare of people of other lands. 

There has been no difference of opin- 
ion as to the ultimate goal of Rotary; we 
strive to move toward greater under- 
standing. There has been from time to 
time difference of opinion as to the ad- 
ministrative structure. These differences 
have been directed toward matters of 
local administration. These differences 
are mainly attributable to a misunder- 
standing of the administrative structure. 
Rotary International’s sole purpose is to 
encourage, promote, extend, and super- 
vise Rotary throughout the world and to 
coordinate and generally direct the activi- 
ties of Rotary International. Autonomy 
of action has never been given up by 
the clubs. 

It will thus be manifest that those who 
suggest intermediate groupings for ad- 
ministration would be taking away from 
the Rotary clubs the inherent rights of 
administration which Rotary clubs have 
never indicated a desire to give up. The 
only powers which these clubs have dele- 
gated to Rotary International have just 
been enumerated. Those who would pro- 
pose to decentralize administration by 
the creation of national and other group- 
ings would in effect be creating a cen- 
tralization which does not exist and will 


undoubtedly meet with opposition from 
Rotary clubs throughout the organization. 
The clubs would be foolhardy to lose 
their identity as members of a world or- 
ganization by being swallowed up in a 
national, state, or provincial group to 
which they would give up the time-hon- 
ored autonomy which has been theirs 
since the beginning of the organization. 
It would be a calamity to divide Rotary 
into a number of intermediate princi- 
palities. To attempt to bring about de- 
centralization would be to attempt to 
bring about that which already exists and, 
in the accomplishment of which, to lose 
the very thing which it was being sought 
to accomplish. 

The success of an organization is 
judged by what it has achieved. Rotary 
is credited with being a remarkably suc- 
cessful organization; it is a fair inference 
that the machinery which it has used 
must have played a large part in this 
development. Its objectives have been a 
constant evolution. From its simple theme 
in 1908, which was the promotion of the 
business interests of its members and the 
spreading of the spirit of civic loyalty, 
there has been a constant progressive de- 
velopment. Within four years thereafter 
there has been added the objective of the 
promotion of progressive and honorable 
business methods and the promotion of 
a broad spirit of fraternity. As early as 
1912 the basis of our present structure 
was laid. A few years later this signifi- 
cant addition was made—to stimulate the 
desire of each member to be of service to 
his fellow men and society in general— 
and in 1921 and 1922 the wider vision 
became ours of a world brotherhood de- 
voted to the advancement of understand- 
ing, international peace, and goodwill. 

Although there was a provision in the 
constitution from 1922 to 1927, permit- 
ting the establishment of national units, 
no group was formed to apply to the con- 
vention for such a centralized form of 
administration. The primary purpose of 
this enactment was to care for the situa- 
tion in the British Isles. The acceptance 
by the British Rotarians of the provisions 
of the constitution for a national unit 
was not in furtherance of a desire to 
separate but to come further into the fold, 
into the world democracy. In 1927, Area 
Administration was written into the con- 
stitution by means of which the solidar- 
ity of the great world organization would 
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continue, but intermediate machinery for 
administration was made available. In 
the six years following no group has ap 
plied to avail itself of these Provisions, 
Rotary clubs apparently desire complete 
autonomy. They desire to belong to ; 
world commonwealth. 

How different this all would have bee 
had we been so unfortunate as to hay 
started as many other organizations hay 
with a setup whereby the individual Ro. 
tarian would have been a member of , 
Rotary club; Rotary clubs would hay: 
belonged to state or provincial organiza. 
tions; these in turn would have been 
represented in national organizations 
which in turn would have elected dele. 
gates to a world confederation. We should 
then have paralleled the world political 
system with all its woes, its contentions, 
and its group-strivings. 

We should have missed the world {el- 
lowship, man with man, born of a great 
common membership in one world organ. 
ization. The rapid extension of Rotary 
clubs and the Rotary idea would have 
been almost impossible. The concentra. 
tion upon a common goal would have 
been difficult. The fellowship would have 
been restricted. We can have anything in 
Rotary we desire, that is, if the majority 
approves. The majority is unquestionably 
intent upon keeping on in the building 
of one great world force. We are intent 
upon touching life with life with men 
world round. We may adapt our well: 
tried organization plan from time to ume 
as need may indicate, but we shall stand 
by the fundamental which has been our 
genius. 


Our common aspiration has been to 
further understanding between all men. 
There never was a time when service 10 
the international field was more needed. 
Rotary is an oasis in a desert of national: 
ism. When times are tense, leadership 
exerts itself notwithstanding trying con 
ditions and the field of greatest need. 
Camp-followers follow the course ot least 
resistance. A Rotary speaker recently said 
“Tt is significant that Rotary not only 
survives these times but serves them.” It 
we follow the sure course upon the 
structure through which we have found 
our success and upon which we have 
made our progress, there can be no que* 
tion of our survival, especially if we serve 
our generation with increased vigor and 
intelligence. [Continued on page 5°) 
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Ten attractive and 
useful sets of Club 
Aluminum Hammer- 
craft will be awarded 
for the ten best sets of 
answers to questions 


asked on this page. 
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A Curtous Quiz 
-for Careful Checkers 


Tas is the second of a series of ques- 
tion and answer contests based on the 
contents of THe Rorartan Magazine. 
Ten of the five-piece sets of Club Alu- 
num Hammercraft described on this 
age will be awarded to the ten Rotarians, 
idies of Rotary or other members of 
their families, submitting the best sets of 


answers to the fifteen questions below. 


The Questions 
1. What was the average monthly per capita 
tax collected last year in Mississippi? 
What city is called the “Hub of New 
I nce é 
3. Who is the member of the Magazine 
Committee of Rotary International residing in 
Mexico City, Mexico? 
4. Where was the first landing place of the 
ligrimsf 
5. What contributor is a former national 
commander of the American Legion? 
6. What Chinese Rotarian heads a leading 
blishing house in Shanghai? 
7. What important Rotary meeting will be 
ld in Switzerland in August? 
8. What author in this issue recently con- 
red with President Roosevelt? 
. Who was Pierre Loti? 
\ccording to one author, how does trade 
differ from politics? 
11. Name two clubs in which Tue Rorartan 
used as the basis for Rotary programs? 
2 From what Latin word is “nobility” de- 


13. Name a moving picture referred to in one 
leading articles in this issue of THe 
RKOTARIAN, 
14. Which article did you like best? In not 
re than fifty words tell why. 


In not more than fifty words give your 
‘Ugeestions of ways in which Tue Rorarian 
P he m . 

can be made of greater interest to women readers. 


The Prizes 


The 10-inch frying pan browns even- 
ly and quickly, with a minimum of fat. 

The 4-quart saucepan, with close-fit- 
ting, “steam-seal’”” cover, is designed for 
“waterless” cooking of moist foods, and 
improved cooking of dry foods. 

The new design coffee urn makes up 
to nine cups of clear sparkling coffee and 
keeps it hot an hour for table service. 

The Club griddle-grill bakes pancakes, 
without grease or smoke, on one side 
and broils steaks and chops on the other. 

The “ovenless” roaster (pictured above, 
and bottom right) is big enough to roast 
an 8-pound turkey. 


The Particulars 


The contest is sponsored by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN magazine. It is open to every 
Rotarian or member of his family. In no 
case will more than one of the ten sets of 
aluminum be awarded to a family. Em- 
ployees of Rotary International are not 
eligible to compete. 

Answers to all but the last two ques- 
tions may be found somewhere in this 
issue of THe RorTartan. 

All answers must be received at the 
offices of THe Rorartan not later than 
July 5, 1933. The editorial board of Tue 
RoTariAn will serve as judges of this and 
the May question-answer contests. Their 
decisions will be final. The winners of 
both contests will be announced in the 
August, 1933, Rotarian. 

Address all correspondence to the 
SPECIAL CONTEST EDITOR, Tue 
Rorartan,211 W. Wacker Drive,Chicago. 
























































Be Sure and Take Your 


Camera With You! 


equipment. 
Wher I 

The Ri 1, | 

( vention at 
[ it to 

‘ t ef 
t 

the best — 


First Prize—$200 


Competition open to 
all Rotarians and non- 
Rotarians, except em- 
ployees of Rotary Inter- 
national and The Ro- 
tarian. 

You may submit any num- 
ber of photographs de- 
sired, 

Descriptive titles should 
accompany each picture. 


,oston—be sure and take 


1 thrill out of a 15: 


landing a fightung, speckled trout. 
with taking 
therefore should be the first 


that comes 


til 


»-yard iron shot straight onto the 


There is nothing that 


good, interesting picture. A 
vacationer’s 


item of every 


spend your vacation this year—in the Maine woods, Catilina, 


London, or sailing down to Rio, or taking in the Rotary 


your camera. 


a permanent record of your experiences, and—send a few 


to LHI 


ition. Four prizes will be given for the photographs judged 


Second Prize—$100 


On the back of each pic- 
ture should be given the 
make of camera used. 

A jury of three prom- 
inent photographers (an- 
nounced last month) will 
make the award. 

Prize-winning photographs 
will be published in Oc- 
tober and November 
Numbers. 


RoTaRIAN to be entered in this magazine’s vacation 


Two Prizes—$50 each 


Sufficient postage should 
accompany all photo- 
graphs if contestant de- 
sires their return. 


The competition closes 
August 15th, 1933, with 
an extension of time to 
Sept. 5th for contestants 
outside the United States 
and Canada. 


Contest Editor, The Rotarian, 211 Wacker Drive, Chicago, U.S.A. 

















THE ROTARIAy 


[Continued from page 48] 


The world cries for a new | 
let us continue to serve w! ' 
exacts the greatest toll. There 
world organization of men in 
and economic world built upon 
Let us make it greater to se; 
times. Encourage the individua 
and the individual Rotary club in ; 
service at home and abroad. Let 
the pitfalls of mass or corporat 
well as the substitution of stat 
cial, and national strivings for i: 
initiative of Rotary clubs and R 

The economic crisis is to be 
not alone in economic values but 
values. Individual responsibility 
makes for the rectitude of th 
Many who have opposed humai 
ism have acquiesced in a type of 
socialism with its collective plann 
trol, and action whereby bloc 
opposed to bloc. 

The welfare of the group 


substituted for the common wea 


Bosperiry and the mucl 
security in the community and in | 
tion are not longer national consider 
tions. International codperation 
organization and rationalization ¢ 
try is the call of the hour; nor is this | 
ited to industry. The same coi 
must apply in all human relati 
We may still develop with unabated 
the great traditions upon which ; 
tion has been built, yet in this 
ment we may build constructively for 
ourselves and for others. The world 
so changed that if we attempt to ! 
progress today by working constructi 
for ourselves and destructively for others 
we shall only bring about our own 
struction as well as that of others. 
Rotary has become a world force built 
upon a world structure. Rotary must « 
tinue to be for the world, an aristocracy 
of intellect and service recruited from all 
parts of its great democracy and devot 
to a common task for the well being 
the peoples of the world. This we cannot 
do by building new frontiers within or 
between nations. If in our structure we 
know no frontiers we may continue bet- 
ter to strive to the end until the frontiers 
of nations shall ever increasingly cease to 
be dividing lines and shall become the 
great binding forces of the world. We 
shall contribute to the time when nation 
shall speak to nation even as Rotarian (0 
Rotarian with an understanding born ot 
knowledge of each other nurtured by 
love of one people for another, a great 


world fellowship. 
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jooking Ahead in Rotary 


OW, ‘VE dropped our ‘dead wood,’ 


now growing new shoots,” lacon- 

arks Rotary club secretary, 
» an increase in membership. 
sn’t the only one. 

ta, Ga., the Rotary club has 
its membership from 83 to 96 
members “as representative of 
;s and professional life of that 
as you could possibly find,” 
Flanders. 


istrict Governor Ed. 

rom Bombay, India: eight new 

: Dowagiac, Mich., the roster of the 

hubs shows a recent fifty per 

ease. 

Nampa. Ida., Rotarians have been add- 

to their luncheon table. Rea- 

increase in membership from 17 
to 33 in March. 


F< J 





A new-member-a-month record was 
maintained by the Nancy, France, Rotary 
Club from July to December, 1932. 

Eastport, Me., Rotarians recently num- 
bered 16; now there are 21. 

\t Jennings, La., the Rotary club has 
srown from 21 to 28. 

A 63 per cent increase in membership 
is reported from Angouleme, France, 


with a jump from 19 to 31. 


A Credo for a New 


We had come to associate it with mere 
birth, with genealogical tables, with the 
descent from some family that for 
centuries had not been obliged to work 
for its daily living. We had forgotten its 
original meaning. But that meaning was 
a very simple one. The word contained 
the root of the Latin gnoscere which in 
our own tongue became to “know.” And 
something that was 
worthy of general knowledge, something 
that was so eminently outstanding that 
it should be observed and should be 
known and honored by all men. 

am an historian and I have got to 
deal in facts. I do not expect to see this 
world turned into a paradise for many 

Bh indreds of thousands of years to come. 
7 ut I can see no further excuse for any 
"ot those heart-breaking efforts by which 
the best of our race are trying to keep 
the world from slipping into annihila- 

ion, except the profound conviction that 
Jelumately we shall be able to bring some 
ort of orde: into the present chaos that 
orces man to be man’s worst enemy or 


= 


ble” meant 


10 
T 
i 








q 
MBPcrish, even as the weaker members of 


The Weatherford, Okla., Rotary Club 
has increased its list of members from 20 
to 31—a 55 - cent growth. 
Atlanta, Ga., Rotarians have set a new 
all-time aie for membership in their 
club, the roster now being 220—instead 
of 205, the figures of a few months ago. 


the Eagle Lake, 


Rotary Club recently were evening 


Eleven members of 
“£ex: 
The ad- 


hosts to 20 eligible business men. 


vantage accruing to the community from 
a live Rotary club were explained. Result: 
nine new members—and five more are 
in sight. 

At Waycross, Ga., a soundly conducted 
membership effort has brought the roster 
from 15 to 25. 

The Mexico City Rotary Club started 
the Six 


have been lost, but 22 added. 


Rotary year with 78 members. 

Membership in the Rexburg, Ida., club 
had dropped to 14. Then some effort— 
and it became 26. 

A steady increase in Rotary interest is 
accountable for a 26 to 34 increase in the 
Jonesboro, Ark., Rotary Club. 

The Toronto, Canada, Rotary Club has | 
taken in 24 


new members during the 


current Rotary year. 


Day 


the tribe perish among a pack of wolves. 


GreEATNEss, Peace, Nositity 
Here is a trinity of courage and hope 
that has not been heard on our American 
shores for many a year. Greatness is our 
natural birthright. It was given unto us 
by Fate when our first ancestors landed 
on the shores of a continent blessed be- 
yond all others in natural riches and op- 
portunities. It is that very greatness which 
allows Americans to be the champions 
of peace, for envy, that lies at the bot- 


tom of all strife, should be foreign to 


our hearts as well as to our minds. But ° 


in order that we may put our greatness 
and our peace to the best services of man- 
kind, we need one more thing, nobility. 
We will have to find the way out among 
the simpler realities of life. 

To you, who have so definitely shown 
that you have the good of the world at 
heart, and whose voice does not go un- 
heard by the multitude, I offer the battle 
cry of tomorrow: 


GREATNESS, PEACE, NOBILITY. 





3—The Long Iron 
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Don’t be a && 





6 Golf Lessons 


1—The Grip 


2—The Drive 


4—The Approach 
5—The Niblick 
6—The Putt 


by 
TOMMY ARMOUR 
LEO DIEGEL 
JOHNNY FARRELL 


$1.00 


Wii take strokes off your score 
faster and surer than any other form 
of lesson. Motion-picture animation 
with instructions — by famous golfers: 
Tommy Armour, Johnny Farrell and 
Leo Diegel—six booklets, each teach- 
ing a particular stroke; also a record 
book to keep comparative scores en- 
ables you to check your improvement 
monthly. Diligent use of these lessons 
will cut 5 to 10 strokes from your score 
in one month. Unsolicited letters from 
golfers state they have reduced their 
scores in a short time by using this 
method. You will treasure these books 
and find them useful as long as you 
play golf. Handy pocket size—21/4°x3" 
—you can take them out with you 
every time you play. 

MOVIEBOOK CORP., R-6 
124 W. 18th Street, New York City 
Enclosed find $1.00 (Check or P.O. Money 
Order) for which send me a set of golf 
instruction by Armour, Diegel and Farrell, 
postage paid. 


Street... - 


City State 
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When the foreign ministers of 
Argentina and Chile, Don Carlos 
Saavedra Lamas and Don Miguel 
Cruchaga Tocornal, respectively, 
met at Mendoza, Argentina, to ne- 
gotiate a commere ial treaty, they 
were guests of the Rotary club... 
recognition of Rotary’s interest in 
solving economic p) oble ms that 
estrange peoples, and a renewal of 
the pledge for eternal peace be- 
tween these two nations, plighted 
twenty-nine years ago at the monu- 
ment, “The Christ of the Andes.” 
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Pocketbooks—Yours and Mine ra 


Responsive to the challenge of the times, numerous Rotary clubs are devoting 


to discussions of economic problems faced by communities, nations, and the 


“E 
NGLAND—humm! What happens 


over there is bye me. I’ve got to earn my 
bread and butter right here.” 

That response to a suggestion for a 
community club program on “England 
in World Trade” was made in a certain 


North American town a few years ago. 
Perhaps it was a typical reaction then; 
certainly it would not be so today. 

Every newspaper is bringing home 
even to the smallest village the fact that 
the price of its wheat, its cotton, its sugar 
beets, is affected by events in distant 
lands. With every legislature in the world 
acting on fiscal matters of the widest im- 
port, with the London Economic Confer- 
ence just around the corner, a workable 
understanding of basic economic prob- 
lems becomes of utmost importance to the 
business and professional man. 

Alert Rotary clubs appreciate this, and 
frequent echoes reach Rotary Interna- 
tional’s secretariat of meetings devoted to 
discussion of economic affairs. The Rotary 
Club of Shanghai, China, for example, 
recently held a review of this sort. That 
it was timely and informative is evi- 
denced by extended editorial mention in 
the Shanghai Finance and Commerce. 
Especially significant is this paragraph: 

“Acting on the belief that codperation 
will never be secured until there is a fuller 
realization that the commercial interests 
of the various nations are interdependent, 
Rotary International sent out a call to its 
several thousand branches to discuss eco- 
nomic questions from this point of view 


and the meeting on Thursday was the 
response in a small way by the Shanghai 
branch. If such an example were followed 
by all organizations, directly or even in- 
directly connected with trade, we might 


see gradually the formation of opinion 
strong enough to have an appreciable ef- 
fect upon the international conferences, 
which hitherto have proved so disappoint- 
ing in their results, and something of 
value might be accomplished.” 

President Clinton Anderson’s vigorous 
article, “Is This Rotary’s Hour to Speak?” 
in the December Rorartan, urged Rotary 
clubs to make studies of the economic 
situation. “Such a study,” he declared, 
“cooperatively pursued in thousands of 
communities, should enable us to see 
more clearly how we got into our present 
difficulties—which is the first step toward 
finding how to get out. Surely it is not 
too idealistic to hope that out of the dis- 
cussions of hundreds of thousands of 
thinking men there might come a ray of 
light which we could all perceive and be 
willing to follow. We would then be 
ready to throw our vast manpower into 
the solution of the problem, not as 1so- 
lated individuals but as cohesive units.” 
Another such stimulant to club dis- 
cussion during the present Rotary year 
was the leaflet “Discussion of Economic 
Problems in Rotary Clubs,” by Chairman 
Walter Head of the North American 
Economic Advisory Committee. The Ro- 
tary Club of Vero Beach, Florida,devoted 
a meeting to the discussion of this leaflet 
and reported it one of the most fascinat- 
ing and timely programs the club had en- 
joyed in many months. The program 
committee was advised to plan a series 
of meetings at which the economic prob- 
lems presented could be further discussed. 
Many Rotary clubs are using articles in 
Tue Rotarian as a basis for enlightening 
programs on economic problems. At 
Aurora, Nebraska, for instance, unusually 








of th 

R 
wide participation has been secured and 
roundtable discussions because mei move 
were asked to post themselves on } in A 
day’s question by reading a certain bilit 
cle in the current Rotarian and, if ; cher 
sible, some of the “For Further Read; Q hand 
references listed on the last page of ea and 
issue. The three-sided debate on \ com 
debts in the March Rorarian provid of t 
an informational background for Rot and 
ian listeners when the secretary of | Tl 
club at Charlottetown, Prince Edwar Irela 
Isle, Canada, compared the Eng varic 
French, and American points of conc 
Other clubs are using the monthly nite 
bates to develop intra-club debates, | The 
representative members taking part. tem: 

club 
BE spectatty noteworthy among outs 
tary-inspired forums, was the one org: tol | 


ized by the Rotary Club of Dayton, O of F 


It numbered 108 young men, including org: 
twenty-one members of the club. Capa! Thi 
speakers were secured from nearby u her 
versities for a series of ten weekly lectur pou 
on a wide range of economic subject eral 


A fee of $2.50 for the course was charg: OF 


to cover expenses. FP aR 

The Rotary Club of Havana, Cuba": JB the 
codperation with the other Rotary cus JR fest 
of the Twenty-fifth District, organiz« S agr 
meeting of representatives of all the com JR for 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural a JR) soc 


ciations of Cuba, to launch a campalz? by 


to work for closer understanding 4% lai 
better commercial relations between “ Hy he: 
peoples of Cuba and the United St By ow 

The Rotary Club of Chicago recent) ‘e 
was addressed by Col. Robert R. McCor me 
mick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune. | 
His talk on reduction in government! ns 
expenditures was broadcast over one “ M 
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radio stations in the city. 
“a 4 ng letter to the secretariat on 
“What Rotary Clubs Ought to Be Do- 
ag,” Joseph W. (“Bud”) Jackson, past 
Rotar} International director, says that 
Rotary s greatest opportunity just now 1s 
, Rotarians to understand the prob- 
lems of relief, and to work in coopera- 
tion with the local organizations, giving 
thought to the proper plan for meeting 
these problems and furnishing the energy 
to carry them out. His club, the Rotary 
Club of Madison, Wisconsin, brought to- 
gether the city and county officials and 
developed a program of employment. 
The Madison Rotary Club, the Rotary 
Club of Seattle, Washington, and _per- 
haps a number of others, have a “Confi- 
ntial Business Problems Committee” to 


to he iF 


ac 
which members can go for consideration 


of their own personal business problems. 


Rorartans of Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg report a constructive 
move of a different character. They met 

\nvers (Antwerp) to study the possi- 
bilities and means for economic rappro- 
chement between Holland on the one 
hand and the economic union of Belgium 
and Luxembourg on the other. A small 
committee was chosen, as an outgrowth 
of the meeting, to continue the study 
and develop specific objectives. 

The Rotary clubs of Great Britain and 
Ircland, too, have applied themselves in 
various ways to a study of economic 
conditions and have taken several defi- 
nite steps to put their plans into action. 
These include barter and exchange sys- 
tems, workshops for unemployed artisans, 
clubhouses for the unemployed, etc. Their 
outstanding project, however, is the Bris- 
tol Scheme, named for the Rotary Club 
of Bristol, which launched a campaign to 
organize “Spending for Employment.” 
This has been taken up in a large num- 
ber of cities and more than a million 
pounds has been pledged by citizens gen- 
erally to give work to unemployed. 

From Praha (Prague) comes word of 
a Rotary club discussion on the aspects of 
the world economic depression as it mani- 
tests itself in the (a) industrial and (b) 
agricultural parts of Czechoslovakia. The 
forum developed the feeling that while 
social measures make the suffering caused 
by unemployment less severe, the burden 
laid upon the taxpayer is that much 
heavier. Consideration was given to vari- 
ous remedies which might be made ef- 
‘ective through proper economic agree- 
ments with neighboring countries. 

_ The Rotary Club of Perth, Australia, 
inspired by District Governor Sinclair 
McGibbon, a member of that club, sent 


to various Rotary clubs over the world a 
statement giving the particulars ot Aus 
tralia’s economic position and asking in 
return the views of that club on their 
own economic situation. Several papers 
were received and discussed at an open 
forum meeting of the club. After another 
discussion, the club adopted resolutions 
suggesting that Rotary International con- 
sider obtaining from each Rotary club its 
views on the world economic crisis and 
what might be done about it. 

All of these activities carry out the 


For years Rotarians from 


For the past eleven years | 
Rotarians of New &ngland have held their District Conclaves at 


Poland Spring, Maine | 


On June 20, 1933, the International Assembly will convene there 


mer Poland Water 


PERFECT FOR THE TABLE AND THE CHOICE OF 
THE TRAVELING PUBLIC THE WORLD OVER. 


Also famous for 
POLAND SPRING HOUSE and MANSION HOUSE 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER. AMERICAN PLAN 
WHERE HOSPITALITY TRULY IS A FINE ART 


a characteristic welcome at these hotels. 


spirit of Resolution 31 adopted at the 
Seattle Convention, “To call for interna 
tional codperation,” which says in part 
(for complete text see page 263, Seattle 


Convention Proceedings): 
“Resolved that Rotarians be encouraged 


to study the problems of inte rnational re- 





strictions and barriers and international 
finance and trade . .. so that the economic 
warfare between peoples may be r placed 
by cordial, coéperative rapprochement of 
peoples leading to the welfare of all 


mankind ... .” 
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many countries have received 














Plan to give yourself the pleasure of visit- 
ing POLAND SPRING following the 
International Convention at Boston. The 
Maine State Building, removed from the 
Chicago World’s Fair to Poland Sprin 

and now housing a library of 9,000 we 
umes, will be found of interest. 


Remember,—you have not seen Maine until you have seen 


POLAND SPRING 


Hiram Ricker & Sons, Inc., Poland Spring, Maine 








| 
Poland | ‘Please mail me hotel booklet, rates, 
Water . . 
Served | and informations 
To 
Guests Name 
Without 
Chane | Address 
| 
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Anything Can Happen—In Golf! 


{Continued from page 27 | 

accurate analysis of the golf swing. By 
eXamining the sw ings ol numbers of first- 
rat players, it has been possible to find 
certain movements which, because they 
are repeated in the swings of so many 
successful players, can be regarded as 
fundamentals. There is no reason for any 
on 


important difference of opin in re spect 


to these, although all instructors and 

writers mav not choose exactly the same 
1 l ) 

words to describe the movements. But 


the knowledge and understanding of 
these fundamentals could very safely be 
used as a yardstick with wl to mea 
sure the comparative soundness ot an 


instructor's ideas. 


| [IE profe ssional of today is no longer 


a club-maker and he rarely has very much 
to do with greenskeeping. More and more 
he is becoming a professional man in the 


broader sense of the term. His most 1m 


portant duty is to instruct, and to advise 
upon selection of implements. Both jobs 
require specialized knowledge and train 
ing. The competent “pro” deserves the 
confidence and respect of the people he 


serves, and he deserves a mark to dis 
tinguish him from untrained incompe- 
tents who may be seeking his job. 

Another correspondent wrote me the 
other day that he was having difhculty 
with his short approach shots. 

“What is the proper shot to be played 
twenty feet or less 


from a distance of 


from the pin,” he asks. “This may sound 


like a foolish question,” he continued, 
“but at the present time I am in doubt 
whenever I have the shot to play. I won- 
der whether to pitch five feet short of the 
pin with a niblick or to use a four-iron 
and run the shot. As a result, I usually 
take a six-iron and play a shot without 
confidence and without success.” 

It may comfort him to learn that his 
troubles are shared by many, many play- 
ers of more age and experience than he. 
There is a greater variety in the short 
approach than in any other department 
of the game. To play these shots con 
sistently well requires more experience 
and judgment than is called for anywhere 
else on a golf course. A drive is nearly 
always a drive, and a mashie shot, just a 
mashie shot, but a chip may be anything, 
and it rarely is the same thing twice. 
Especially over keen greens a man must 
be a good judge of slopes and the speed 
of the putting surface, and he must also 
be keenly appreciative of the effect upon 
the roll of the ball to be had from the lie 
of the ball, the loft of the club, and the 
trajectory of its brief flight. 

The two most important rules to ob- 
serve are, first, to pitch over intervening 
fairway or rough on to the putting sur- 
face whenever possible, and second, to 
play a straight-forward shot without 
backspin wherever possible. In other 
words, when sizing up the shot, let the 
player ask himself a few questions in 
this order. 

“Is there room between the edge of the 
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green and the flag for me to ; 
green with a normal shot?” | 

“If so, with what club?” 

“If not, can I pitch to the 
backspin and 
enough?” 

“Tf I can, will that shot by: 
than running the ball with 
taced club over the intervening « 


stop the ba 


Of course, all these questio: 
easily put than answered correctly, | 
lence means everything, for « 
—ground, wind, slope, lic 
ind 
« AU 


must be accounted for 


curately. 


Rese to the short appro 


i 
causes us as much real anguis 
other department of the game. | 
tips or hints are plentiful and 
come by, for at one time or anot 
golfer has “discovered” the sect 
putting, and in the expanding f1 
his joyous heart, he has made 
to enlighten all within the rea 
voice. Most average golfers are willing t 
admit that they know nothing alx 
playing a long iron shot or a ck 
pitch, but a lot of them “can putt 
anyone.” And always his method 
only one and must be followed 11 
minute detail. 

It is perfectly true that any gol! 
ing out has a better chance to bec 
expert with his putter than wit! 
other club. The mechanics are simpl 
there is a greater latitude here for 
vidual expression and the accommodaty 
of physical differences. I do not bel 
in prescribing the putting stroke in a per 
fectly definite inflexible way. I think it 1s 
better to define a general purpose, leaving 
to the individual the business of accom, 
lishing it according to his own ideas 

But here is a putting plan which ha 
never failed to help bring my putting 
back to form when it has gone oi, and, 
so far as I know, has never failed to help 
other people who have tried it. It has the 
virtues of being simple and objective 
is easy to take hold of, with something 
to sink your teeth in. 

It is this: When making a putt of an) 
length, first, select carefully the line wx 
you want the ball to follow; second, align 
the face of your putter exactly square to 
this line, and third, think of nothing but 
hitting straight through along the line on 
which you want the ball to start. 

It is possible that this may sound a bit 
worse than simple. At first, it may seem 
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| at all. But I assure you that 
vi ing green it requires far more 
a elsewhere to keep the attention 
all- important performance of 
pitting ball. In nine cases out of ten, 
che liffuses his effort. He fails to 
le the operation of deciding upon 
line before he begins to swing the 
+ Let him do one thing at a time, and 
Enish dismiss one detail before he 
b ies elf with another. 
\ccurate striking of the ball is the first 
necessity, for Without it the most exact 


of slope and speed will 
nothing. Most bad putts are 
struck, and the indecision 

, the confusion in the player’s 

he attempts to execute the 

| re he has decided what he 
wants to do. He cannot expect to strike 
uly when he is uncertain of the 

rrect line, or when he is worrying about 
irregularities in the green. These things 
he cause of looking-up, flinching, 
and almost everything else that 





1a 
can be done to spoil the putt. Once the 
line has been selected, that is the end of 


that: the next thing is to hit the ball, not 
in the general direction of the hole with 
more hope than assurance, but to the 
exact spot which has been selected, be it 
right or wrong. 

I feel some little hesitancy in stressing 
this as a plan at all, because it is so obvi- 
ously the logical procedure. Many play- 
ers will no doubt insist that this is what 
they always do, when as a matter of fact 
their methods are a good deal more hap- 
hazard. I only ask that they play a few 
rounds, making sure on each green that 
they follow this procedure to the letter. 
] have never known it to fail to help. 


Axo, as a concluding word, “play the 

hole out.” I like to recall an incident 

which was amusing, and yet illustrative 

of one great truth concerning the game 
B of golf. 

Two friends were starting out to play 
| a match in a club tournament. They were 
arene -average golfers, about in the 

85 class. They had driven from the first 
_tee and started off together down the 
: fairy ay, when a third friend, something 

ot a wag, called from the club-house 
F veranda. 

“Arthur! Oh, Arthur!” he called and 
| when both players turned, “Remember, 
ho matter what happens, don’t pick up!” 

\ hole is never lost or won until one 

Bball is in the hole in fewer strokes than 
B the other has played. Anything can hap- 

}Pen—in golf! And it is a most helpful 

@ attitude for any sort of golfer, average or 





expert, to have, to keep on hitting the 
ball and keep on trying. 

Some people are always going to be 
trying to remove the uncertainties from 
the game with larger holes, second shot 
rewards, and the like. But when and if 
they do, they will remove the excitement 
and thrill as well. 

Illustrations of strange things happen- 
ing in golf matches are not hard to find. 
Any of us can recall occasions when a 
trick of fortune either deprived us of a 
hole or an advantage seemingly secure 
or gave us a victory which we in no way 
deserved. And in such events skill enters 


into the picture scarcely at all. 


Ox: such instance, and of startling ef- 


fect, occurred at Worcester in 1925 when 
Willie MacFarlane and I were playing 
off a tie in the National Open. In the 
first play-off, Willie 
strokes as we teed off on the fourteenth 
hole. Here he hit a beautiful tee shot, 
while I half smothered mine. My ball 
failed to get out of the rough and when 
I tried to use a spoon in an effort to 
reach the green, I sliced the shot badly 
into some more rough almost a hundred 
yards from the flag. When Willie pitched 
his second nicely on fifteen feet from the 
hole, my hopes appeared to be entirely 
gone. Already two down, I appeared cer- 
tain of losing one, possibly two more 
strokes, which would have been the end, 
with only four holes left to play. 

I was thinking about all this as | 
walked to my ball. I was ready to give 
up. But my niblick pitch hit the green 
and rolled straight into the cup for a 
three. Willie, shaken perhaps, went for 
his putt, now to protect his lead rather 
than increase it, slipped a yard past, and 
missed that one. I had gained two strokes 
instead of losing two, as I might have, 
and this enabled me to come out even in 
the first play-off, although Willie beat me 
in the later one. 

Skill has almost nothing to do with a 
thing like that. Given this shot to play 
and one stroke in which to hole out a 
ten or twenty handicap player would be 
almost as likely to make it as any profes- 
sional. The hole-in-one reports prove this. 
A hundred average golfers make holes- 
in-one to each expert. 

The mental attitude is important. One 
must keep on trying and keep on hitting 
the ball so that he may have a chance to 
enjoy a lucky break like this. But on the 
other hand he must always be on guard 
lest his opponent surprise him with one 
of his own. Whether up or down, whether 
it is you in the bunker or the other 
fellow, anything can happen in golf! 
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Some of those memorials have suffered from 
the relentless onslaught of time and the ravages 
of climatic changes, but the French soul, the tra- 
ditions, and habits, the 
Brittany, Normandy and Poitou have stood the 


customs language of 


test of time and are still alive in the old 
Province of Quebec. 
There is a wonderful variety of scenery, mel- 


grand and even awe-inspir- 
well 


low, sweet, restful, 


ing, and it is all accessible by first class, 
maintained roads. Government inspected hotels, 
tourist camps, sites, accommodation of 
every description with wholesome 


garage facilities, gas and oil supply stations, 


camping 
good food, 
and 
all the other required comforts and facilities are 
available in every part of the Province. 
And do not forget, buys more 

in Quebec than it does at home. 

Ask for maps and booklets 

from convention headquarters 

at Boston or write to the 


Provincial Tourist Bureau 


Roads Department, 
Parliament Building, 


Quebec, Canada. 
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proxies in the election of a district gov- 
ernor. Another would change the “make 
up” rules for attendance credit at another 
Rotary club by allowing a longer time. 
Another would extend the term of office 
of the president and other international 
officers to two years. 

Surely these few high spots are sufh- 
cient evidence of the vital importance of 
sending representatives from every Rotary 
club. Which way shall Rotary go? The 
answer, my fellow-Rotarians, is in your 
hands, and in the hands of the delegates 


you send to Boston. 


I. YOU have wrinkled your forehead 
over the problems outlined above, then 
| put aside these questions for a moment 
and glance at the following variety of 
tempting offerings prepared for the 
pleasure of you and your family. 

What’s doing in the world of Rotary, 
from the lips of those who represent the 
Rotarians of upwards of sixty countries; 
brilliant oratory in brief but thrilling min- 
utes; dissection of the Rotary club by past 
masters with the tools; the world picture 
today by those whose standing qualifies 
them to speak with assurance; and a pro- 
gram of entertainment which will serve 
to cement the friendships so rapidly be- 
gun at Rotary conventions. Tuesday’s 
program will feature “The Club” with 
the for 
frank discussion. 

May we present a few thumb-nail 


various craft assemblies open 


The Statler Hotel will be one of the centers of activities during the ( 
vention. Here is the office of the Rotary Club of Boston, a lounge 
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ronto, Canada; Maurice [D 
Paris, France; W. de Cock Bun ( 
Hague, Holland; Frank Milner of ( 
aru, New Zealand,and others y 


chairman of 


our attention. 

If it is your duty to attend the B 
convention, rest assured that 
a pleasant one. It would be impos 


to “oversell” New England 


on Moni 
to spend a week or two, fr aod 
ever standpoint—historic, scenic, ¢ ht” 
sports, climate, attractions, variet) ra - 
diversions, and, most important of 
hospitality. Let these few conventi tical 
tertainment features summarized b dence t 
convince you of the earnest effort by the idiaiidins 
; 


ot Frien 
Ov: 


B phony C 


Boston Rotarians to make “Rotary ( 
vention Week” a busy and a del 
interlude for you. 

Each evening there is a large scal 


gram of entertainment planned to please & , 
. raction 


Wednes« 


reception 
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ers’ Photo Service 


Boston is noted for its many 
cance. Opposite the State Hou: 
morial to Robert Gould Shaw, 





ly, starting after the district and 
linners. All of these will serve as 
ther attractions, but the first one 
Monday naturally launches this theme 
t is labelled “international fellowship 
‘and is filled with a great variety 
in the 
and House of Friendship—a 
Walter Smith’s band, a 
program, movies, and a_ special 


diversions convention audi- 


ert DY 


rovram of entertainment in the House 


i 


ot Fri 
0. 
phony Orchestra concert is the great at- 
traction and that needs no elaboration. 


Wednesday evening is the president’s 


idship. 


bhUOL 
Tuesday evening, the Boston Sym- 


reception and ball, the convention’s lead- 

ing social event. Thursday evening there 

will be a steamer trip along the Massa- 
chusetts shore, with dancing and other 
/ amusements on board. These are the main 
items on the entertainment menu. Your’ 
phvedollar registration fee buys your 
pricket to all of them. Besides all this, the 
Jadies have two special affairs on Tuesday 
band Thursday afternoons — motor trips 
sthrough beautiful sections of the city and 
Hits suburbs, a garden party, and a visit to 
phistoric scenes, mixed and served in two 
portions, 


: The New England Rotarians are back- 


se, in Boston's Jamous (¢ 
a colonel in the Civil War, k: 





beautiful monuments of his 


ing up the Boston Club in its plans 


to have a courtesy car at your service 


Wednesday afternoon, to take you around 


to the famous places you have all read 
about in your history books. There are 
ten thousand Rotarians in New England 
to extend to you this gracious hospitality. 

Perhaps I might disclose a confidential 
remark by a Boston Rotarian, without 
seeming to present the Boston Rotarians 
as too proud of their great responsibility. 
He said that it was fortunate for Rotary, 
perhaps, that Boston was chosen this year 
for the convention because New England 
had felt the depression less keenly, due 
mainly to its long history of conservatism, 
and its centuries of experience as an 
investment center. 

This is a cheerful omen for Rotary’s 
twenty-fourth annual convention, for 
Rotary clubs, too, are recovering from the 
depression. Individually, we may feel that 
many of our troubles are still with us, but 
when we get together in the Rotary at- 
mosphere we can see beyond question 
that the worst is behind us. A trip to the 
Boston convention is the medicine which 
will restore us to our old-time vigor. 

The Convention Committee prescribes 
this treatment with full confidence ip its 
results. 

A Boston prescription will be good 


for you! 





OTARIANS desiring information regarding special trains, rates, hotel accom- 


\odations, etc., for the Rotary Convention in Boston, June 26 to 30, can secure full 
etails by communicating with their local club secretary or On-to-Boston committee 


hairman or by writing to Convention Manager Howard Feighner, Rotary Conven- 
ton Headquarters, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. Information relative to vacation trips 


fore or after the convention can be secured by communicating with the Vacation 


purcau, Tue Rorartan, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Commerce and Business of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. This is a very valuable 
study for anyone interested in any aspect 
of the Mississippi law. The conclusions in 
Dr. Bell’s published report are as follows: 

The tax is exceeding estimates as a 
revenue producer. 

According to the opinion of the ma- 
jority of merchants interviewed, the tax 
is being generally paid; that is, there is 
not an excessive amount of evasion. 

The tax is being economically ad- 
ministered. The cost of collection for the 
first eight months of the operation of the 
3.8 percent. This is a good 
record for a new tax. The 
which has been in operation nine years, 
costs The ad 


valorem property tax, which has been in 


law was only 


income tax, 


3.8 percent to administer. 
operation continuously since 1870, costs 


approximately 5 
4. The sales tax has proved itself pos- 


perce nt. 


sible of administration. 

5. Taking into consideration the fact 
that the tax is a new one for the present 
generation of Mississippians, it is not an 
unpopular tax. A substantial majority of 
merchants and manufacturers approve it. 
The consumer registers far more approval 
than disapproval. The spread of the tax 
over the year and the small size of the 
payments appeal to the taxpayer. 

In the main, merchants shift the tax. 
. There is little loss of business in the 
state due to the tax. 
The incidence of the tax is primarily 
on the consumer. 
g. Failure to shift the tax is due either 
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a Is the Sales Tax Sound Policy? ~Y¢, 


to the lack of codperation a: 
chants or to small sales o| 
of merchandise. 

10. The sales tax, judg: 
cy as a revenue producer, 
action on business in th 
of great business distress 
the most severe depressi 
world has ever experien 
itself, at least, as an emer; 


| 1E question is trequ 


whether or not the Mi: 
has reduced ad valorem 
The answer involves a kni 
state’s revenue situation at 
sales tax law 


Was enactec 


tive estimate of revenu 
1932 and 1933 included ad 

nues of ehamnsials $4,0 

This amount was arrived at 

a state tax levy of eight mills. | 
mental costs for the state, a 

terms of appropriations, we: 
approximately one-third u: 

vious biennial period. T! leet 
The reducti 
propriations brought the tot 

tion figure down to approximately $ 


actually balanced. 


000,000 for each year, 1932 
An amount of revenue 
cover this, with a reasonab 
safety, was provided from var 
It was 
should be no increase in the a 
levy of eight mills. As pointed 
this would produce $4,000,0: 
000,000 necessary for each year 


universally agreed 


The Mississippi retail sales tax, some authorities say, 
has resulted in little loss 


to the individual merchant. 
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to be raised through other 
+han increase the burden on 
already established, Governor 
-ved and the legislature adopted 
- tax as a means of producing the 
nal necessary revenue. The amount 
1s $2,000,000. The sales tax was 
+o vield this amount for the full 
On the basis of an ad valorem 
+ of $00,000,000, an additional 
mills would have been neces- 
t oduce the same amount of 
rived from the present sales 
his would have meant an increase 
ad valorem levy of four mills, 
mill levy instead of eight. In 
rds, the sales tax has already 
valorem taxes, in a very real 
ndering unnecessary a 50 per- 
lorem increase. 
{| had a visit last fall from one of the 
t and wisest of American economists 
alizing in the field of taxation. This 


y old friend Dr. Thomas S. Adams 


of Yale—“Tommy” Adams, now of 
blessed memory. Dr. Adams looked over 
what we were doing in Mississippi, and 
pronounced it good. He had just come 
from an extensive survey of sales tax 
operations in Canada. He was entirely 
satishied with what he had found there. 

I ventured the suggestion that if any 
certain tax proved workable under the 
conditions to which it was applied, was 
not discriminatory, was reasonably accept- 
able to those who paid it, and accomp 
lished its purpose in producing revenue, 
such tax should be considered sound, r 
gardless of theoretical arguments against 
it. Dr. Adams agreed without reservation 
to my suggestion. Neither he nor I ther« 
by meant that such tax would operate 
and in all 


places. The common sense of the mat 


uniformly under all conditions 
ter 
is that the sales tax may be a perfectly 
sound proposition in Mississippi, where it 
has proven workable and satisfactory, but 
remains to 


its soundness in other states 


be proven by each separate experience. 


Is the Sales Tax Sound Policy? —No 
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This costly situation, which is more or 
ss exasperating, may be ignored in a 
neral consideration of this subject, but 


Cil 


if merchants are interviewed, as I have 
interviewed scores of them, it would be 
readily seen that the effort and incon- 
venience, to say nothing of the expense, 
are irksome. The cost of collecting this 
tax from the merchants may be low, but 
the cost of collecting from their customers 
is immeasurably high. 


Tx retail sales tax lacks fiscal ade- 
quacy, that is, productivity. A two per- 
cent sales tax on all merchandise sold, on 
all telephone, telegraph, power, light, and 
gas bills, on all intra-state railroad passen- 
ger and freight receipts, and a one-eighth 
of one percent jobbers’ tax, and a one- 
quarter of one percent manufacturers’ 
tax, all combined in Mississippi yielded 
but two million dollars. Compared with 
the total taxes paid to the state, counties, 
municipalities, and other subdivisions, 
this is a mere bagatelle. In truth, the 
mountain labored. 
Eight mills ad valorem brought the 
Sate only four million dollars. If this 
ere replaced by a sales tax, it would be 
Ccessary to increase the sales tax to six 
percent. A six percent sales tax would 
. ‘confiscatory to business. And yet, even 
ith a six percent sales tax there could 
comparatively little property tax relief, 


for the burden in this state, as in other 
states, is largely with local, county, and 
municipal governments. A low sales tax 
does not justify the immense effort and 
annoyance. A high sales tax would be 
ruinous to the business life of any state. 

The structure of the sales tax is simple, 
but the system of collecting it from the 
public is both complex and complicated. 
Many merchants absorb the tax. Others 
shift it along to their customers. There 
are varied schedules of collections. For 
example, grocery merchants of McComb, 
Mississippi, (population 10,057) adopted 
the following schedule: sales from $.o1 
to $.19 tax exempt; $.20 to $.59, one cent 
tax; $.60 to $1.19, two cents tax; $1.20 to 
$1.59, three cents tax; and on up. 

After a few months it was discovered 
that this schedule was inadequate for 
the average 


suburban because 


sales were so low that most of the trade 


grocers 


fell in the tax exempt classification. Up- 
town stores in most instances lost a few 
cents daily or broke even on this sche- 
dule. Credit grocers found it simple 
enough because they charged the two 
percent to their accounts atthe end of 
the month. 

Dry goods stores in this city adopted 
the following schedule: sales under $.25 
tax exempt; $.26 to $.74, one cent tax; 
$.75 to $1.25, two cents tax. Drug stores 
maintained a schedule of their own ar- 
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rangement. Five and ten cent stores ab- 
sorb the tax. Stores selling usually in odd 
figures such as 23 cents, 48 cents, 97 cents, 
find it easy to absorb and collect the tax. 

One haberdasher whose chief competi- 
tor absorbs the sales tax exclaimed, “Most 
of my items are sold in even figures, 25 
cents, 50 cents and a dollar. How can I 
absorb the tax without a loss? But what 
else is there to do?” This lack of uni- 
formity indicates the complexity of this 
type of taxation. 


Te retail sales tax is also a disturbing 
factor in business. Conditions would be 
different if all states adopted the sales tax 
law. But why fool ourselves? All states 
will not adopt such a system. With bor- 
der states free from this commercial 
handicap, home merchants are penalized. 
Particularly is this true in border coun- 
ties,and thirty-four of Mississipp’s eighty- 
two counties are on the border. 

Incidentally, we should not confuse a 
federal sales tax with a retail sales tax. 
If the federal government were to impose 
a sales tax, it would be collected directly 
from the manufacturer; from the tire 
maker, for example, and not from ten 
thousand retail tire dealers. It would be a 
different situation entirely. 

Mail order houses are indisputably ben- 
efited by a retail sales tax. All out-of-state 
merchants can offer a discount equivalent 
to the sales tax charged within the state. 
A discount is a sales advantage. Large 
operators would welcome a shifting of 
the tax from property to a sales tax. It 
would be simple enough for such opera- 
tors to purchase most of their merchan- 
dise from without the state and thus es- 
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cape taxation. Talk aly 
The retail sales tax point 
thermore, if a tarifl 
business, then, most assu; 
niably, a retail sales tax | 

Now here is another seri 
At best, people complain 
about taxes. Why rem 
every hour of the day of t: 
Why demand taxes every 
buys a meal, a hotel room. 
socks? There is a moral lia 
government in this situati: 
logically bad. Instead of | 
tax, as advocates say, it i 
headache. This form of 
resentment, and this resent 
tered against the governn 
human, and the human el: 
cannot be disregarded. In 
many complaints have bee: 
cause of a patriotic realiza 
state is confronting an ¢ 
despite this appeal to ; 
reason, the sales tax is 
unwanted. 

In a consideration of th 
cannot overlook the nature « 
It is characteristic of them t 
the money at their comma 
stant demands of the pub 
true, but it is true nevertheless. | 
sales tax is permitted to b 
nent in the states of the 
highly likely that it will on! 
tional tax rather than a trai 
tion from a tangible to an 
source. In 1924 Mississippi adopt 
income tax. It was advocated as a 
tax. Instead, it became just anoth 


Property continued to bear its customar 


Hotel managers not only have had to explain the tax to their 
waitresses, but instruct them in what to say to irate customers. 
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There is a likely danger that a 
s tax might become an addi- 


; rather than a “lieu” tax. 
otally, when a renter pays a sales 


ould rightfully expect a reduc- 


; ; rent. But, is it likely that if a 
nee ord did get as much as a two or even 
pe ill reduction on his present ad 
assessment of from forty to nine- 
Ns ; that he would pass this benefit 
k tenant? Everyone knows the 
ver. It is just another means of trans- 
. greater share of the burden to 
t ople who are on the bottom rung 
of conomic ladder. 
There has been no ad valorem tax de- 
crease in Mississippi since the advent of 
tax. However, in fairness to the 


tT Sd 


; of the retail sales tax, it should 


be definitely pointed out that an increase 
in ad valorem would likely have other 
wise been essential, due to the sudden and 
drastic reduction in property assessments. 

The United States is in a mood to con 


sider any tax panacea. But the states of 


this nation will do well to consider the 


: 1 1 
unsoundness of the retail sales tax policy. 


Founded on fall 


acy; unneeded, except 
7: 1 
possibly as an emergency; unequitable to 
. Ietene 
merchants and customers alike: uneco 


nomical to administer, considering the 
army of unpaid and harrassed merchant 
collectors; inadequately productive in 
view of the small percentage of the state’s 
total revenue returned, the retail sales tax 


is just another tax burden, psychologically 
lly harmful, and 


dangerous, commercia 


socially unjust. 


International Folly— Unlanited 


[Continued from page 21] 


‘1 the course of such an expedition that 


Columbus discovered America, that Ma- 
cellan circumnavigated the earth. The 
crand Elizabethan struggle with Spain, 
culminating in the collapse of the Span- 
ish Armada, was a battle for trade routes 





across the newly discovered oceans. Spices 
and silks, the sale of linens and woolens 

these moved countries to risk their 
bravest men. 

In more recent times, the dislocation 
of the trade routes during the Great War 
brought about a disarrangement of for- 
eign-trade relations which has not yet 
been corrected and which is undoubtedly 
the largest single factor in the depression. 
For whereas the foreign trade of the 
United States involves only about ten 
per cent of the trade of the country, it is 
the very life of such countries as Great 
Britain, Germany, and Japan. And in the 
organization of world economy, it is im- 
possible for the United States and, let us 
say, France to be prosperous as long as 
such countries as Great Britain, Germany, 
and Japan are in economic doldrums. 


Orn: need only watch the effect of the 
fall of the pound upon commodity prices 
throughout the world, upon cotton and 
Wheat, upon Japanese silk and Javanese 
tubber, upon currencies everywhere, to 
tealize how closely we have all become 
bound together and how utterly depen- 
dent one country is upon the prosperity 
and well-being of its neighbors. 

Now, in these days of economic slug- 
gishness, innumerable schemes are pro- 
Pounded by great minds for plucking 
mankind out of despair. Some of these 
schemes are horribly nihilistic, like those 


set forth by the technocrats who believe 
that man, having invented the machine, 
is to become a slave to it, to be destroyed 
by it as the horse was replaced by the 
motor-car and the tractor. The world is 
filling up. The machine is operating so 
rapidly and so effectively that soon the 
miner and the farmer will enjoy luxuries 
such as Julius Caesar never dreamed 
could exist on this earth. 

There will be no need for foreign trade, 
if the technocrats are right, because every- 
where the machine will produce every- 
thing that might be required, and man 
will everywhere work only a few hours a 
day. In fact, man will become a surplus: 
he will not even be utilizable as a polisher 
of robots, for they will be made of stain- 
less steel. Man will sit and grow fat and 
inert, except a few brilliant minds who 
will control the operations of the machine 
during their spare moments when they 
are not writing symphonies or sonnets. 

Why a deadly picture of man—inert, 
inactive, functionless, meaningless, con- 
trolled by machines, operating as a slave 
to machines! What a deadening picture 
to have been produced by only three 
years of depression! How it contrasts with 
the buoyant vistas of the man of 1928 
who lived in the clouds of the new eco- 
nomics, or the hopefulness of 1929 when 
prosperity was just around the corner! 

The essence of this contrast is the un- 
balanced thinkifg of those who envis- 
ioned an economic world of a weird geo- 
metric progressions where 2+2 really 
produced 16, so that one never thought 
in terms of consumption of goods, but 
only in terms of production, and those 
who today, living in terror of the results 
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This vast mass of human beings are 
not suffering from the overproduction of 
| the machine. They have not too many 
| things or too much goods or too great a world for this or any generation 


mechanization. Their problem is that they 
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here is not that there is too much goods but a belief in its omnipotence. Children 
in the world or too much machinery to were educated to look upon certain 
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URPRISINGLY not adequately and effectively organized to curse other human beings. Today, we 
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James RAMSAY MacDONALD, Forward 
—All Together, began his political career as a 
young man. He served as secretary of the Labour 
Party from 1900 to 1912, as treasurer from 1912- 
1924, and as chairman of the Independent La- 
bour Party, 1911-14. He first entered parliament 
in 1906 as a Labour member from Leicester. In 
1929, he was called upon to organize a new 
cabinet as prime minister. When affairs of state 





do not press too heavily, he enjoys nothing so 
much as golfing or walking over the hills around 


his home at Lossiemouth in Scotland. His state- 


ment in this issue (page 5) was written shortly 
after his conference in Washington with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and has unusual significance com- 
ing as it does on the eve of the opening of the 
Economic Conference in London. 
* * 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 4 Credo for a 
New Day, author, artist, war correspondent, and 
former in 
North America for his History of Mankind, and 
his recent world Geography. RoTariaN readers 


* 


professor, is probably best known 


of three years ago will recall his College for 
Two which stirred up much comment among 


educators. 


4 

Paul V. McNutt, Indiana Cuts Its Budget, 
prior to his election as governor of Indiana last 
fall, had served since 1917 on the faculty of the 


* #* 


Indiana Law School, since 1919 as_ professor, 
and since 1925 as dean. An active interest in 
the affairs of the American Legion led to his 


election as national commander in 1928-29. He 
was a member of the Bloomington (Ind.) Rotary 
Club until his new work took him to Indian- 








apolis where he was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in Rotary. 

* 

Alfred H. Stone, Is the Sales Tax Sound 

Policy? Yes, 

has been vice-president of the Delta Long Staple 


* sd 


tax commissioner of Mississippi, 
Cotton Growers Assocjation since its inception; 
has been one of the nation’s leaders in flood con- 
trol work, and for ten years has been a director 
in the Regional Farm Land Bank. He is an 
authority on agricultural credit; and for two 
terms has served as a member of the Mississippi 
Legislature. 


* * * 


John Oliver Emmerich, Is the Sales Tax 
Sound Policy? No, editor and publisher of The 
McComb (Miss.) Enterprise, is already known 
to readers of THe RorTariaNn as the author of 
Peace. Prosperity, and Promotion (Nov. ’32) and 
A Country Editor Looks at Life (Dec. ’32). He 
is a charter member of McComb Rotary Club. 

- - . 

Robert E. Heun, Rotary Turns to Boston, 
has served Rotary for twelve years—as officer or 
director of the Rotary Club of Richmond (Ind.), 
as governor of the Twentieth District of Rotary 
International (1924-5), as chairman or member 
of several international committees, and as first 
vice-president (1931-2). This year he is chair- 
man of the Convention Committee. His classifi- 


cation is building loans. 


* * * 


George E. Sokolsky, International Folly— 
Unlimited, has led a dramatic and itinerant life 
all through the Orient. He was special corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, and is an 
authority on social and political affairs of the 
Far East. After fourteen years of continuous resi- 
dence in the East he returned to his native United 
States of America where he is now lecturing on 
recent developments in Manchuria. In the mean- 
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Author George E. Sokolsky, his wife 
(right), their son Eric, age three, 
and the child’s nurse, Pan-Chen-Tai, 
arriving in Chicago on a recent tour. 


time he had mastered the Chinese language and 
married a Chinese woman of high family. His 
book, The Tinder-Box of Asia, was published 
last fall. 


* * * 


John Girdler, Frill Mencken —De-Frill 
Dewey, Rotarian and superintendent of schools 
at Kingman, Arizona, will be remembered by 
readers of THE Rorarian as the author of “The 
Sunny Side of Main Street’ (Dec. 1931) «++ 

* 

Raymond J. Knoeppel, Szraight Ahead for 


Rotary! is a prominent New York attorney who 


* * 


has served as a director of Rotary International 
(1927-28) and chairman or member otf several 
committees. His article is written from a long 
background of Rotary experience, was submitted 
to this magazine unsolicited, but was none the 


less welcome. 


Pembroke Stephens, Twilight on the Bos 
phorus, studied law in England, but for several 
years has been Vienna correspondent of the 
London Daily Express, and the Associated Press 
of America. . . . Robert Tyre Jones, Anything 
May Happen in Golf, is the “Bobby” Jones who 
held four major golf titles at one time. He 1s @ 
Atlanta, Georgia, attorney. 








